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Editorial. 


RESBYTERIANS, Methodists, Episcopalians, 
Baptists, and Congregationalists cannot come 
together in any federation of churches without 
in their common councils leaving out of sight 
things which from fifty to a hundred years ago 

they considered the very essence of theology and even 
necessary to salvation. Calvinist and Arminian a hun- 
dred years ago did not meet in the church, in social 
life, or even in business. ‘The lines were as sharply drawn 
as they were in the old days between the Democrats and 
Federalists, who would not dance in the same hall with 
each other. The changes that are coming add greatly 
to the happiness of many neighborhoods where life- 
long feuds are fading away and the antagonisms which 
once enlisted the loyalty of God-fearing men and women 
are passing out of sight and memory. We rejoice in all 
such movements, although we are not included in them. 
Especially in the world of missionary endeavor we con- 
gratulate ourselves that the method of approach to our 
brethren the heathen is becoming less and less offensive. 


Fo 


By the wiles of Christians China was led into the per- 
nicious use of opium and now as a revolt against foreign 
and Christian influence is attempting to enforce a reform. 
We find in America that with total prohibition of alco- 
hol, if a community is unwatched, indulgence in opium 
steals in. Now China was once a drunken nation and 
reformed. It has been an opium using nation and is 
trying toreform. ‘The great danger is that, swinging away 
from one vice, by the evil example and persistence of 
Christians, it may swing back again to the intemperance 
caused by alcohol. What we have done on the west coast 
of Africa we may do again in China unless the heathen 
are warned and on their guard. 


a 


GrorGE V., like his father before him, objects to the 
declaration in the coronation oath against the Roman 
Catholic Church. The difference between the present 
king and his father is that George V. has an “invincible”’ 
objection. A change, therefore, was proposed which, 
while holding him to the defence of Protestantism, does 
not stigmatize the faith of Roman Catholics. It reads 
as follows: “I do solemnly and sincerely in the 
presence of God profess, testify, and declare that I am 
a faithful member of the Protestant Reformed Church by 
law established in England, and I will, according to the 
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true interest of the enactments which secure the Protes- 
tant succession to the Throne of this realm, uphold and 
maintain the said enactments to the best of my powers 
according to law.’ Later, on account of a vigorous 
protest made by Protestant Dissenters, the words “by 
law established”’ were stricken out. 


& 


A coop illustration of the way in which the United 
States get a bad reputation abroad is shown by the way 
in which the fight at Reno was treated by the London 
Times. It filled one column with a critical report of the 
fight. It filled another column with a series of exagger- 
ated accounts of the riots betwen white and black men 
which followed the fight. It gave another column to an 
editorial on the great outbreak of disorder in the United 
States and the increase of race prejudice. The editor 
carefully suggests that probably the reports are too 
highly colored; but the impression given to the careless 
reader must have been that through all our cities riots 
went on, and that hospitals and police stations were filled 
with the victims and criminals who had taken part in 
the fray. Many English readers will have been unduly 
anxious concerning the fate of their friends in America 
who were exposed to the danger attending these savage 
outbursts of hostility between the two races. The Amer- 
ican correspondent of the Times made a spicy report, 
but he grievously wronged his native land. 


Theodore Parker. 


Theodore Parker was a monumental figure not likely 
to be forgotten during the present century. His sturdi- 
ness, his honesty, his indifference to conventionality, 
his vehement assault upon everything and everybody 
that did not have his approval, made him one of the most 
conspicuous personages in American life in the days before 
the Civil War. To the abolition of slavery, the cause of 
temperance, the rights of women, and whatever other 
reform seemed to him to need advocacy, he devoted him- 
self, and for it contended with all his mind and heart. 

His ministry came just at the time when the beginnings 
of the Higher Criticism were coming into the consciousness 
of American theologians. Dr. Hedge, Dr. Furness, Dr. 
Clarke, Frederick Frothingham, Dr. Frothingham, and 
his son O. B. Frothingham were beginning to give atten- 
tion to the works of German theologians and to translate 
them. ‘Theodore Parker translated De Wette’s “Intro- 
duction to the Old Testament” in 1843. Frederick 
Frothingham translated De Wette’s ‘‘ Introduction to the 
New Testament” in 1854. James Freeman Clarke trans- 
lated Hase’s ‘“‘Life of Jesus’? in 1860. Dr. Furness 
translated Schenkel’s “Character of Jesus” in 1866. In 
those days ministers were expected and encouraged to 
live in the “still air of delightful studies,” to meditate 
upon the truth and to search for it everywhere. “They 
were reading, thinking, and feeling their way toward new 
conclusions which were startling in themselves and which 
were not so certainly established that they could be de- 
fended with unshaken confidence. ‘These men had held 
to the things commonly believed by all Unitarians a 
hundred years ago. Now the foundations seemed to be 
shaken as by an earthquake and were swept away. What 
about miracles, the virgin birth, and the physical resur- 
rection of Jesus? What about the records of Moses and 
the giving of the Ten Commandments? ‘They knew that 
a great convulsion must follow any sudden withdrawal 
from the old positions. They said, “‘ We have been mis- 
taken in many things, let us be sure we are right before 
we commit ourselves to their substitutes.”” But Theodore 
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Parker thought otherwise. He made an issue. He drew 
a straight line, and challenged every man who knew or 
believed what he knew and believed to come to his side 
of the line, to speak out without regard for consequences, 
and to join him in his assault upon all works and ways 
and institutions which did not immediately conform to 
the new knowledge. In substance we have said these 
things before, but this seems a proper time to repeat them, 
in order to understand the issue which set Theodore 
Parker somewhat apart from his fellows. Among those 
who were settled in Boston during those years were 
William R. Alger, Ezra S. Gannett, Cyrus A. Bartol, 
Edward E. Hale, James Freeman Clarke, N. L. Frothing- 
ham, Ephraim Peabody, and others less well known. We 
must always keep these names in mind when we consider 
the relations between Parker and his fellow-ministers in 
Boston. ‘The usual method is to forget them and describe 
the two parties as consisting of Parker and ‘‘they.”’ ‘To 
honor Parker with one side of our minds and to honor these 
men with the other side of our minds is not a well-balanced 
performance. By such a method we cannot reconstruct 
things as they were or put the events of those days in 
right perspective. 

Parker was not an organizer. He carried out the prin- 
ciples advocated by Samuel Johnson, minister of the Free 
Church in Lynn, who often said to us that churches ought 
not to be permanent institutions: a congregation should 
be gathered about the personality of a man who had a 
message to their generation and then dissolved to form 
new centres of influence when. he passed away. ‘This 
Parker did. ‘The little church that he left in West Rox- 
bury survived, while the great congregation gathered in 
Music Hall was dispersed, never to be gathered again by 
any other personality. Those who believe in the value of 
permanent religious institutions with their traditions, 
customs, and associations must go elsewhere for arguments 
and examples in support of their belief. 

It is a singular fact, commonly omitted from all the 
eulogies of Emerson, Parker, and Wendell Phillips, that 
they were exceedingly popular men with a large class of 
people in the Northern States who were supporters of 
the lyceum system. Both in the regular courses and in 
special lectures privately arranged for, these three men 
had free course in all the States east of the Mississippi 
River. The men who sympathized with them were nu- 
merous in every intelligent community. Ohio was as 
receptive as Massachusetts. In. his lyceum lectures 
Hmerson did not mix his reforms with literature. Wen- 
dell Phillips separated them and gave his audiences the 
choice, for instance, whether they would have a lecture 
on Abolition or the Lost Arts. The former he would give 
for nothing: for the latter he charged seventy-five dollars. 
Parker mingled Biblical criticism with anti-slavery doc- 
trine, partly because he wanted to destroy the foundation 
of the argument for slavery drawn from the Old Testa- 
ment. Salmon P. Chase, if our memory serves, once 
wrote to Parker begging him to separate the Biblical 
criticism, which offended him, from the abolition doctrine 
which he accepted. But Parker recognized no middle 
of the road in which he might safely walk. He scorned the 
old proverb, ‘‘Safety lies in the middle course.”’ 

In what lay Parker’s greatness? In purity of character 
without a flaw; in thoroughgoing unselfishness; in de- 
votion to the rights of men of all classes; in courage which 
overlooked every obstacle and danger; and in ability as 
an orator, scholar, and debater not surpassed by any man 
of his generation. His virtues were stalwart and were 
accompanied by the minor defects which commonly 
attend pronounced qualities of any kind. 

He had withal such tender qualities as are commonly 
supposed to be attributes of a gracious womanhood. 
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Although in his public utterances he often needlessly 
used language which seemed to devotees of the ancient 
forms of religion shockingly irreverent, yet, when he was 
speaking out of his own mind and heart without reference 
to the evil of the world or its belated conventionalities, 
he was as reverent as any saint and as tender-hearted 
as a child. Parker’s prayers are surpassed by no book 
of devotion which our country has produced. He was 
sensitive to all the beauty of nature, to the heroic and 
winning qualities in human life, to music, to poetry, and 
to whatever elevates and refines human society. 

Partly because he was a self-made and to a large extent 
a self-educated man, he was overburdened and distracted 
by the many things that claimed his attention. Had he 
been able to select and specialize and train himself for 
particular lines of expression, he might have been greater 
in some one department of thought and effort than he 
was in any one of the interests that claimed his attention, 
dissipated his energy, and left him in middle life a broken 
man prematurely aged, a victim of disease which might 
have been warded off had his life been ordered in a more 
systematic way. It is useless, however, to recall what 
might have been. The fact remains that with all his 
limitations he was one of the heroic figures of the period 
before the Civil War in America. 

Three things Parker insisted upon as fundamental in 
religion: intuitive ideas of God, Duty, and the Immortal 
Life. So far as his doctrine of intuition is concerned, 
there are few now to follow him; but his three affirmations 
have still great influence among the adherents of the 
New Theology in the orthodox churches. Some with 
knowledge and some ignorant of the fact are really 
preaching the doctrines of Theodore Parker in churches 
of all denominations. Moreover theologians of every 
kind are coming to the assertion that, whatever else may 
be transient in the historic religions, the three fundamental 
beliefs in God, Duty, and Immortality will remain, and 
that all of them are essential to any well-rounded system 
of theology or definition of practical religion. To have 
stated this fact clearly, so as to make an impression upon 
the whole religious world during the last half century 
was an achievement unmatched by any thinker of the 
last century. 
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Reticence and Restraint. 


To open one’s mouth (or one’s ink bottle) in praise of 
reticence, to expend one’s energy in lauding restraint, 
is almost to imitate the foolishness of Carlyle, who ex- 
cited some malicious merriment by his long-winded 
praises of silence. But it may be possible to utter a re- 
strained and temperate word on the admirable qualities 
of self-control in act and speech; if not, one can still 
refuse to be terrified by that hobgoblin of little minds, 
consistency. 

To others, as to ourselves, it must have occurred many 
times that what we accomplish in the world is more by 
virtue of the energy we hold in reserve than of the energy 
we actually expend; and the lessons we are fortunate 
enough to teach are taught by our silence rather than 
by our speech. Calmness is power, and a bridled tongue 
is eloquence. One’s greatest strength is often to sit 
still, especially when sitting still is the hardest thing to 
do. Even the living dynamos of the race, like the late 
Dr. Hale and like our aftention-compelling ex-Presi- 
dent, must possess an unsuspected and never-exhausted 
wealth of resource in order to be so effective when they 
choose to draw upon that fund. The hidden roots and 
rootlets of the towering oak or elm equal in their combined 
length the branches and twigs whose vigor and grace 
we see and admire. Every one can readily call to mind 
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some person whose magnetic charm and wonderful com- 
pelling power lie in this energy in repose. How full of 
purpose and meaning is each movement and even each 
unstudied attitude! Such a person cannot so much as 
sit or recline or fall asleep without offering an object- 
lesson in the beauty and effectiveness of controlled 
strength. ‘They have what Walter Bagehot used to com- 
mend in the style of the best writers, animated restraint. 

The races noted for reticence and restraint are the 
races that, more often than not, accomplish things worth 
while. ‘They are of the coolly temperate north rather 
than of the fiery south, of restrained and taciturn rather 
than vehemently demonstrative temperament: they do 
not deify and then yield ready obedience to the passions, 
but rather, as Johnson once said of the novelist Richard- 
son, they teach the passions to move at the command of 
virtue. They shrink from an immodest exposure of the 
inner self more than from a negligence or deficiency 
in the outer apparel. An uncalled-for act or word is 
to them a cause for shame. ‘Thackeray used to say to 
his friend, Edward Fitzgerald, that he had rather repent 
the things he hadn’t done than the things he had; and 
surely it is more painful to recall how we once wounded 
a friend’s feelings by a thoughtless remark than to re- 
proach ourselves for having failed to utter a timely word 
of praise. Much rather would we neglect to thank our 
hostess for passing the vinegar than ruffle her serenity by 
upsetting the salt; and it is far less agonizing to recall 
the bright things we might have said at dinner, but did 
not, than to be tormented by the memory of the stupid 
things we suffered to pass our lips. 

Even in self-justification it is hard for a person of 
reticence and restraint to give his feelings utterance, 
and merely a bare explanation of facts, in order to place 
one’s conduct above suspicion, seems at times a self- 
humiliation. The powers above never explain them- 
selves, then why should we? ‘The reticence of him who 
was brought before Pilate and crucified by his accusers 
has impressed generations of mankind, and the situation 
is to-day not uncommon in which self-defence becomes a 
moral impossibility and the only course open is to suffer 
in silence until time’s revenges shall work out an exculpa- 
tion of the accused. ‘There lately died, all but unknown 
to fame, the unrecognized discoverer of the so-called 
Temple Library at Nippur. Placed in charge of the 
Babylonian expeditions sent out by the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1892 and in 1898, he devoted himself 
with enthusiasm to the unearthing of antiquities and 
the lifting of the curtain that veils from us so much of the 
past. It was under his supervision and directed by his 
skill and experience that his subordinates brought to 
light what is likely to prove a most illuminating col- 
lection of inscribed tablets, about eighteen thousand in 
number, comprising the library connected with the temple 
of the Babylonian god Bel. A_ fellow-archzologist 
however, has long and vigorously, if not acrimoniously, 
disputed Dr. Haynes’s right to be regarded as the dis- 
coverer of this treasure, and has brought the matter to 
public notice in such a way as might well have moved the 
other to make open retort. But no answer to the chal- 
lenge, so far as we know, has been publicly made by the 
modestly reticent scholar. Only on his death-bed did 
he so far conquer his reticence as to issue through a 
local newspaper a short statement in which he says, in 
closing :— 

“The best years of my life have been freely and fully 
given to the prosecution of the work as a sacred mission 
and trust. No personal interests have ever been allowed 
to conflict with its duties or detract from its results. I 
have no apology to offer to any one for facts herein given 
to the public, and only regret the necessity for correct- 
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ing misapprehensions of facts in a work dearer than all 
else in my life.”’ 

This admirable example of reticence and restraint 
on the part of the unacclaimed archeologist who died a 
few weeks ago at North Adams may be left to teach its 
own lesson. 


Current Copics. 


Tue civil conflict in Nicaragua reached a climax last 
Monday when the cable brought the news that President 
Madriz, who succeeded to the office which was vacated 
under pressure less than a year ago by Sefior Zelaya, in 
his turn abdicated the presidency, abandoned Managua, 
the capital, to the victorious Estradists, and the general- 
issimo of the insurgent cause proclaimed his brother, 
Gen. Juan Estrada, chief executive of the distracted re- 
public. ‘The fall of Managua, practically without the 
firing of a shot, brought to an end the war which Gen. 
José Estrada began against Zelaya more than a year ago. 
In the course of the operations at Bluefields and else- 
where, the State Department at Washington was re- 
peatedly accused, first by Zelaya and then by Madriz, of 
undue interference in Nicaraguan affairs in order to bring 
about the triumph of the Estradists, which now has been 
apparently consummated. In reply to these sugges- 
tions, the State Department has pointed out again and 
again that the Loyalists invited intervention by a marked 
display of hostility to American residents in Nicaragua. 
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AN international event which cannot fail to promote 
Franco-American amity took place at Versailles, France, 
on August 18, when a replica of Houdon’s statue of Wash- 
ington, in the capitol at Richmond, was presented to the 
French Republic by the State of Virginia. In the pres- 
ence of a distinguished official party in the chateau of 
Versailles, Col. James Mann, the chairman of the Vir- 
ginia Commission, thus expressed the sense of America’s 
remembrance of the friendly offices of France in the 
days of the struggle of the colonies: “We remember 
always that but for the aid of France success could not 
have crowned the efforts of Washington in our Revolu- 
tionary War. It is because Virginians remember these 
things, and, remembering them, love the people of France, 
that we have come in their name as the bearers of this 
token of their affection.” Within the pedestal of the 
statue are enrolled the names and records of 47,989 French 
soldiers who fought side by side with the fathers of the 
American Republic to achieve its independence. 


ad 


SOUTHERN ItTaLy, not yet freed from the emblems of 
mourning placed upon it by repeated manifestations of 
the cruel forces of nature within the past five years, 
appears to be facing another crisis by the spread of 
cholera. In several communities, notably the city of 
Trani, the appearance of the epidemic in a virulent form 
has been the signal for a panicky flight of population. 
Church and State have joined hands in a brave effort to 
check the threatened disaster by a rigid enforcement of 
sanitary regulations. King Victor and Queen Helena, 
who have endeared themselves to their subjects by their 
devoted attentions in time of earthquake and famine, 
have announced their intention to proceed to the affected 
districts as soon as it may appear that their presence 
would contribute to the tranquillity or the comfort of 
the imperilled people. Pope Pius has ordered the re- 
sources of the Vatican to be employed for the housing 
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and the medical treatment of the needy at the earliest 


necessity. 
wt 


THE last echo of the repudiation of the Treaty of Berlin 
by Austria-Hungary and Bulgaria in the’autumn of 1908 
was heard at Cettinje at the end of last week, when 
Prince Nicholas of Montenegro declared his little country 
a kingdom and himself a king. By that act the old war- 
rior rejected the last vestige of international tutelage, and, 
with the consent of the powers, affirmed the independence 
of the principality in name as he had repeatedly affirmed 
it upon more than one bloody battlefield in fact. _Mon- 
tenegro by the proclamation of last week gained nothing 
material. The freedom of the children of the Black 
Mountain has been maintained uninterruptedly through- 
out a five-century struggle against Turkish invasion. 
‘The Montenegrin mountaineers alone among the peoples 
of South-eastern Europe never bent the neck to the 
Turkish yoke. If they are backward in civic and eco- 
nomic life, it is because their best energies have ever been 
employed in successful resistance to the Turk. 


ed 


THE annexation of Korea by Japan, a mooted question 
ever since the occupation of the Hermit Kingdom by the 
Japanese forces shortly after the opening of the Russian 
War, appears to be imminent if it is not already an accom- 
plished fact while these pages are going to press. It was 
announced in Tokio at the beginning of last week that 
the final negotiations were proceeding at Seoul between 
the Viscount Terauchi, the Japanese Commissioner- 
General, and the Korean administration on the details 
of the act. The consummation of the new .relation, the 
cable informed the world, would be a matter of a few 
days at the most. The vast majority of the people of 
Korea, on the authority of the despatches from the 
Japanese capital, regard the prospective termination of 
Korean sovereignty and the absorption of the native 
dynasty—the Yi-Huei—as a pledge of a better future for 
the country and happier lives for its people. In Japan 
the immediate prospect of the annexation of 12,000,000 
new subjects was greeted with popular rejoicings. 


Brevities, 


Many of the so-called instincts and aversions of child- 
hood are simply echoes of things expressed by their elders. 
The toad is no more repulsive to a child than a raw 
oyster is to a man. 


At the time when ‘“The}Vestiges of Creation” was 
published, a popular explanation of fossil shells and fishes 
found on mountain tops was that they were carried there 
during Noah’s flood. 


It may be that the most fruitful part of the year is the 
summer time, when for two months business is dull and 
there is a decrease of strenuous activity. The fruitful 
life is not always the most active. 


Not many years ago an aged clergyman in Massachu- 
setts said that in the course of his ministry he had as- 
sisted four ministers to bed after indulgence in the drinks 
furnished at an ordination. 


We have a very interesting body of “young” men of 
ages ranging from thirty to sixty years who have dis- 
covered what they call Unitarian orthodoxy. ‘The curious 
thing about it is that the discovery is as old as Dr. 
Channing. 
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Theodore Parker the Preacher, and the Function of 
Preaching.* 


BY WILLIAM C. GANNETT, D.D. 


Theodore Parker the Preacher, and what may be 
gathered from Parker’s example as to the function of 
preaching, is the subject assigned me. Here and to-day 
you will expect me to dwell more on the first part of the 
theme than the second. 


IN RELIGIOUSNESS LAY HIS GENIUS. 


On the New Year’s Sunday of 1859 a minister was 
preaching to his people in Boston’s great Music Hall, two 
or three thousand listening. As one still ostracized from 
nearly all Unitarian pulpits, and one for whom churches 
in orthodoxy that winter were praying that “God would 
put a hook in his jaws, so 
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heresy, made him a Wiclif or Huss of the faith that is 
rising all around us to-day. His latest biographer, 
Chadwick, writes, ‘‘I have read hundreds of biographies, 
most of them those of religious thinkers and teachers, 
and I have nowhere encountered in the modern world a 
man whose religiousness has seemed to me so complete 
as Theodore Parker’s, such a perpetual presence and 
delight, such an abiding strength and peace, such an 
abounding inspiration.”’ 


ITS SOURCES, HIS MOTHER AND FATHER. 


It is always interesting to trace the genesis and growth 
of a prophet. Parker was born religious. ‘The sources 
of his genius are found where we should expect to find 
them,—in his mother and father, the mother giving him 
his religious heart, his father the religious head. ‘Re- 
ligion,” he tells us himself, ‘was the inheritance my 
mother gave me,—gave me in my birth, gave me in her 
teachings. Many sons have 
been better born than I; 


that he might not be able to é i un 
preach any more,” he stood 
there and told them ‘“ What 
Religion may do for a Man.” 
It was the last sermon he 
ever preached. Early the next 
Sunday morning a hemorrhage 
came and the mouth. was 
closed. Fourteen years before, 
when he came to the city for 
his ‘‘chance to be heard in 
Boston,”’—as the young men 
inviting put it,—his first 
sermon to them had been on 
“The Necessity of Religion 
for a State and an Individual.” 
The first words, then, and the 
last in this short ministry 
which made Theodore Parker’s 
name so loved and so dreaded 
in Boston, were on one theme, 
—the importance and the glory 
of religionm—and the same 
theme had received the stress 
of his preaching through all 
the years between. In the 
careful review of his life-work 
which he sent back to his 
people from Santa Cruz,} the 


few have had so good a 
mother.” ‘This mother was a 
hard-working farmer’s wife, 
without culture from books, 
but thoughtful, gentle, start- 
lingly nice in perceptions, 
with a silent brook of poetry 
stealing through -her inner 
being, not wholly grown over 
with housewifery. She loved 
the holier parts of the Bible, 
| loved to repeat hymns, had a 
| deep sense of God as the 
always present Father. She 
was a  ‘‘’lranscendentalist”’ 
before the name. ‘The story 
of four-year-old Theodore’s 
question, ‘‘Who was it, mother, 
told me not to strike the 
tortoise?’’ and of her answer, 
“Some people call it con- 
science, ‘heodore, but I like 
better to call it the voice of 
God in the soul of man. If 
you listen and obey it, then 
it will speak clearer and clearer, 
and always guide you right; 
but, if you turn a deaf ear 


first resting-place on his journey 

towards Italy and death, he 

wrote, “To compose sermons, and preach them to 
multitudes of men of one sort, but of many con- 
ditions, thereto setting forth the great truths of 
absolute religion, and applying them to the various 
events of this wondrous human life, trying to make 
the constitution of the universe the common law of 
men, illustrating my thought with all that I can gather 
from the world of matter, its use and beauty both, and 
from the world of man, from human labors, sorrows, 
joys, and everlasting hopes,—this has been my great de- 
light.” That was the exact truth. It was Parker’s 
great delight to preach, and to preach about religion. In 
religiousness lay his genius. In the expression and inter- 
pretation of religion lay his major service to men, his 
abiding and characteristic sérvice, at least; because while 
his great social reform work was necessarily in and of 
his own day, his interpretation of religion, then counted 


* An address read in part before the National Federation of Religious Liberals in 
Philadelphia, May 11, roro. 

{The Santa Cruz letter, a short autobiography, is given complete in Weiss’s Life 
of Parker, vol. ii. 447-513, and probably will appear in vol. xiii. of the centenary edition 
of Parker’s works, now coming out. In its pages the great preacher lays bare the springs 
of his ministerial being. 


or disobey, then it will fade 
out little by little, and leave 
you all in the dark and without a guide. Your life 
depends on heeding this little voice,”—this story has 
become a classic of the psychology of childhood. 
Parker, in telling it, adds, ‘I am sure no event in my life 
has made so deep and lasting an impression on me.” 
It is passing strange that this little story, which has 
probably gone farther already, and which may possibly 
live longer than any other word that the great preacher 
ever wrote or spoke, was the very last word that he wrote 
with a thought of publication. Dying in Rome, and 
within two months of the end, he bravely set about 
writing his autobiography, knowing well that he could 
not get far init. Only a few pages, and the effort ceased 
just as he finished this glimpse of himself with his mother’s 
arms around him. How fitting, should it prove the most 
enduring of all Parker’s words! And we may imagine 
how grateful to him it would be if, instead of any word of 
his own, his mother’s lips should be heard by the world 
teaching him that which became the keynote of his 
future gospel, ‘‘The voice of God in the soul of man!” 
A statue of Parker has beengplaced near the site of his 
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West Roxbury church. ‘There he is represented, I be- 
lieve, as a man sitting in meditation, his hand on the 
Bible. Some day, in front of his Lexington homestead, 
or on the Lexington Green, where already the Minute- 
man stands commemorating his grandfather’s word, 
friends should erect another statue, that of a woman, 
seated, clad in a homespun gown, a kerchief over her 
shoulders, a plain cap half hiding her thin hairs, a three- 
legged spinning-wheel by her side,* a four-year-old boy 
in her lap, looking eagerly up at her face, her arms clasp- 
ing him tight; and the words on the base of the statue 
should read, ‘‘The mother of Theodore Parker,’’ and, on 
the base, the whole little tortoise story told out in bronze. 

Theodore’s head came more from the father’s side. 
That father was a grave, unimaginative New England 
farmer-mechanic, one who from tender-heartedness used 
to call in the deacon to kill the calves, but who could 
handle logarithms himself, and read political economy at 
night when the chores were done, and rise two hours 
before daylight to study metaphysics and history. In 
religious beliefs he, too, was in advance a “ Unitarian”’ 
before even that name came into vogue. 

With this father and this mother behind him in his 
nature and beside him in his home, from whom he says 
—how much it is to say!—he “never heard a single 
irreligious or superstitious word,’ is it wonderful that 
both head and heart were so furnished for religiousness? 
So furnished, yes, it is wonderful; for even these means 
do not seem equal to all that result of brain and soul. 
There were eleven children in the family group—he the 
last: why should the apples have clustered so on that 
topmost bough of the tree? Why should the star-dust 
of the family soul have gathered to that one surpassing 
star—the. youngest? But so it was; and the life that 
lives itself out in genius, as in apples or stars, cannot be 
without its law. A religious genius had been born in 
the hundred-year-old farmhouse on the Lexington road. 


THE YOUNG PREACHER FACING HIS LIFE-WORK. 


From the child on his mother’s knee we pass at once to 
the young preacher facing his life-work, though a marvel- 
lous story of self-wrought education lies in between,—an 
education wider, perhaps, in its horizons than any gradu- 
ate of that day in America got from his college. Theo- 
dore paused before deciding on that life-work. ‘The law 
had attracted him; but he could not put himself under 
the temptation of defending a cause that he thought 
wrong, and they told him that no one could be a suc- 
cessful lawyer without sometimes doing that. So he 
turned towards the ministry, his real love all the while, 
but decided only after asking himself, and answering, 
three questions. ‘They were his form of the three ques- 
tions which Jesus asked and answered before entering 
on his ministry. I give them in his own words from the 
Santa Cruz letter :— 

1, “Can you seek for what is eternally trwe, and not 
be blinded by the opinions of any sect or of the Christian 
Church; and can you fell the truth you learn, even when 
it is unpopular and hated? I answered, I can! Rash 
youth is ever confident.”’ 

2. “Can you seek the eternal right, and not be blinded 
by the statutes and customs of men, ecclesiastical, politi- 

-cal, and social; and can you declare that eternal right 
you discover, applying it to the actual life of man, in- 
dividual and associated, though it bring you into 


*This picture of Theodore’s mother is his own, taken from an (unpublished?) ser- 
mon quoted in Hannah Stevenson’s biographical sketch of her friend, prefixed to the 
1876 edition of his “ Discourse of Religion.” ‘The fragment of autobiography contain- 
ing the tortofse story is found in Weiss’s Life of Parker, vol. i., chapter 2. A quite rich 
autobiography of Parker might be arranged by gathering from his sermons and corre- 
spondence the glimpses of his life with which they are strewn. Why should not some 
lover of his undertake the beautiful task? 
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painful relations with men? Again I swiftly answered, 
I canl” 

3. “Can you represent in your life that truth of the 
intellect and that right of the conscience, and so not dis- 
grace with your character what you preach with your 
lips? I doubted of this more than the others, but I 
answered, I can try, and will!” 

While writing his early sermons as candidate, and be- 
fore reaching his first home-pulpit, he made two other 
resolves,—to preach the natural laws of man as they are 
written in his constitution, no less and no more; and to 
preach nothing as religion which he had not experi- 
enced inwardly and so made his own, knowing it by heart, 
—this that all might rest, not on another’s words, but on 
facts he was personally sure of. Of course he had his 
misgivings; and, writing of them to a friend, he says: 
“One sole thing encourages me, to wit, I know that one 
who keeps God’s ‘law of the Spirit of Life,’ and puts forth 
his might manfully in obedience thereto, be his might 
never so little, be it less than mine even, has for his friend 
and ally and coworker the entire almightiness and per- 
feet virtue of God,—as much as he who obeys the laws of 
matter brings the whole weight of the earth to bear upon 
his wheel or lever; and in such a cause, with such a co- 
adjutor, it is nobler to be conquered than to engage in 
any other warfare. ‘Therefore I shall go on. Conse- 
quences I have nothing to do with: they belong to God. 
He will take care of all consequences. To me belongs 
only duty. Come what will come, I shall do it. All 
that I have give I,to the one cause, be it little or much.” 
A young prophet in training! ‘Thus trained and armored 
within, he went to his first parish in the little village of 
West Roxbury, a few miles out of Boston. 


HIS TRANSCENDENTALISM A PROFOUNDLY RELIGIOUS 
SYSTEM. 


Given the genius and training, what a prophet becomes 
depends on the age and surroundings into which he is 
born. ‘Theodore was so born that his young manhood 
fell in the Transcendental era of New England,—that 
little local renaissance of which Emerson, seven years 
older than himself, was prophet-in-chief, Margaret Fuller 
the sibyl, the Dzal its literary oracle, the Transcendental 
Club its Council of Gods, and Brook Farm its attempt 
to realize the New Jerusalem. ‘Though it is not for me 
to describe the Transcendental philosophy, of which 
Parker became the theologian, or to tell how it soon of 
necessity led him into conflict with his brother Uni- 
tarians, it is part of my subject, ‘Parker the Preacher,” 
to emphasize this: whatever we may think of the philos- 
ophy whose fundamental was the Immanence of God in 
Nature and Man, or of the psychology whose fundamental 
was the intuitive power of the Soul to discern the truths 
of religion, or of the three great truths themselves, ‘‘God,, 
Duty, Immortality,” that were thus, it was claimed, 
directly discerned, we must understand well that, as 
Parker believed in this Transcendentalism and preached 
it, it was a profoundly religious system. George Ripley 
hints, and Chadwick argues, that in structure and method 
of mind Parker was really mot the intuitionalist and meta- 
physician that he imagined he was, but rather a rational- 
ist, a scientist, almost a “‘pragmatist,’’—had that name 
then been invented. But, however he came by his ‘Tran- 
scendentalism, it became in him a’ white flame of relig- 
iousness. For consider: the essence of all religion that 
deeply moves men’s souls is some affirmation or other of 
actual communion between the finite and the infinite. 
In the common Christian theology it is the Holy Spirit, 
or the down-coming Grace of God on the sinner, or the 
outstretched Arm of God in answer to prayer, that gives 
the mystic touch which men want to feel in their path 
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and their lying-down. Now what touch so persuasive, 
when realized, as that which is felt as the Infinite Pres- 
ence in every atom and every instant,—in the flower 
of the pasture, the thought of the mind, the progress of 
the race; the flower made flower, the thought made 
thought, the progress made progress, only because this 
Life lives through them all? What mysticism so deep as 
that which holds that im the Infinite everything finite 
lives and moves and has its being; and holds this not 
as a theological tenet, but as the A to Z of religion? The 
Catholic believes that in the Mass, by a miracle then and 
there performed by his priest, the wafer of bread becomes 
the very body of God, “the creature creating the Crea- 
tor.” Strange, do we say? But the Transcendentalism 
of Parker was a kind of universal transubstantiation! 
His thought about God was such that no miracle was 
needed to make a thing divine. Nature was already 
the very body of God: it had never been dis-substantiatéd 
from his being. ‘The Methodist believes that at certain 
seasons the divine grace comes pouring into the heart 
like a stream that bursts into a new channel; and the 
Unitarian of Parker’s day used to believe that Christ 
was inspired by special miracle to see his truths. But 
Parker’s Transcendentalism was the doctrine that the 
flood of grace was flowing ever from God into man; that, 
by normal access of divinity, Christ was what he was,— 
no exception to, but instance of, what all might become. 
In other words, the Catholic, the Methodist, the common 
Unitarian Christian, were men of little faith in the pres- 
ent, living, inspiring God, by the side of this heretic of 
the mid-nineteenth century. ‘That is not seldom the 
relation between so-called “‘believer’’ and so-called ‘‘un- 
believer,” the phenomenon exceptional and therefore 
“supernatural” to the former being to the latter hint 
of a law forever active. Transcendentalism, realized 
as Parker realized it, became a kind of rationalistic 
Methodism, that set the farmer’s son of Lexington 
aglow, and kindled the worlds of both matter and mind 
for him as with inward sunrises. No wonder that he 
insisted on calling this faith of his “essential Chris- 
tianity,” “‘the natural and the absolute religion.” He 
found it in the New ‘Testament; he found it in Jesus; he 
found it in his own soul; he found it, in germ or in flower, 
in the soul of the race. his was the gospel that he 
delighted with exposition and re-exposition to. preach, 
Sunday after Sunday, to eager, church-starved throngs, 
who seldom talked of it as an ism, but who hailed the 
thing itself with hallelujahs of the heart,—this in a thou- 
sand forms of illustration from, and application to, the 
every-day life of common people and the public events 
of the actual year and the actual week. 

Was it original with him? Its roots were as old as 
Plato or Brahminism. It was the American represen- 
tative of a tree that in his own day was growing vigor- 
ously in Germany and England. In New England itself 
it was the natural flowering of Channing’s “one sub- 
lime idea,—the greatness of the soul, its divinity, its 
union with God by spiritual likeness.”’ And rigiit there 
by Parker’s side Emerson was compressing its thoughts 
into shining sentences that will outlive Parker’s as long 
as gems outlast the common quartz. In relation to 
Emerson, Parker was the ‘‘Paul”’ of Transcendentalism, 
doing for it what Paul did for what he conceived as the 
gospel of Jesus: he made it a body of doctrine, elaborated 
its argument, preached it in the great congregation, took 
it over the country in lectures, became its expositor, 
interpreter, and missionary,—its ‘‘ Paul.”’ 
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THE MUSIC HALL, PREACHER. 


And now let us go to the Boston Music Hall and listen 
to Parker preaching this gospel. We shall find ourselves 
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part of a notable audience there, without which Parker 
is like a portrait out of its frame. Who came to hear this 
prophet of righteousness ring out in Boston ears the cry 
“ Repent!’’—this thinker bringing his strange philosophy 
of religion, talking more metaphysics than any other 
congregation in Boston listened to, yet talking it in such 
homespun fashion that every John and Mary in the 
crowd could understand it, and with such familiar ap- 
plication to the washing-days and ironing days, the 
cradles and the coffins, of John’s and Mary’s life, that 
they held their breath to catch it? Not the learned came, 
not the cultured, not the rich unless also self-made. ‘“‘An 
audience of grocers and mechanics,’’ said Beacon Street. 
So it was in the main. Few of them could recognize the 
classic allusion in the sermon, if he ventured to make one. 
Yet he said there was no such thing as preaching down 
to them, that they could take the very best he could bring. 
It was really a picked audience, the pick of the common 
people,—the very ones most apt to hear new truth 
gladly, and to gather around it in the day of its un- 
popularity. 

Had you gone to the Music Hall, a stranger, to hear 
him, you would have seen a man rather short and sturdy 
in figure, quietly standing at a desk, reading, with little 
or no gesture, a manuscript sermon. It would prob- 
ably be a good hour long,—if on a special occasion, nearer 
two,—but you would find yourself listening to every word. 
The first part would perhaps be abstract in form, the 
philosophy of the matter; and you might think, ‘This 
man preaches metaphysics,—and do two _ thousand 
people come to hear it?’’ But soon, as just said, you 
would hear him applying his doctrine to common life in 
such way as to rid it of metaphysics, make it sun-clear, 
and show something beautiful, God-full, in your own lot, 
in your own heart, in your wife sitting there by your side, 
in the shop to which you will go on the morrow to win 
bread for her and the children. Pictures would begin to 
glide into the sentences, pictures borrowed oftenest, not 
from the library at home of ten thousand books, but from 
the fields of a country boyhood,—those fields to which 
Jesus’ memory used to go for the pictures in his speech. 
You would soon feel the humanness, the democracy, the 
tenderness, of the man, and perhaps begin to recall little 
stories some one had told you of the desk in his study full 
of playthings for child-visitors; and the corn kept on 
the window-sill for the pigeons; and the bag of candy in 
the lecturer’s grip-sack for restless little ones in the cars; 
and of the boy or girl he was always helping to an edu- 
cation, and the pulpit-flowers, themselves an innovation 
in his day, which he carried—not sent—to the paralytic 
woman Sunday by Sunday; and of the family collection 
of bear-toys, all emblematic of ‘‘ Bearsie,”’ the pet-name for 
his gentle wife; and the anniversary visits to gather first 
violets on his mother’s Lexington grave; and the kind 
deed he had done in secret to aid some insulter; and of 
the wrestlings and tears with which he wrote the hard 
things that he felt he must say in public. Such bits of 
tenderness, it would seem to you, might be easily true of 
this man, “looking more like a ploughman than priest,” 
who called God ‘Our Father and Mother,” as he spoke 
of him or to him. And then you might think, “Ah, it’s 
this practical, daily-life sort of talk, these plain Anglo- 
Saxon words, this vein of poetry idealizing homely things, 
this ‘brother’ in the man, this childlikeness, that draws 
the big audience!’’ But just then there would come a 
passage applying his doctrine vigorously to some weak 
spot in church or in trade, to some meanness in the com- 
mon social standard, to the wrong that the popular states- 
man had been advocating that past week; and you would 
cease to wonder why people came, when you heard the 
rush of breath go over the audience and felt your own 
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come back, as he finished one of his deep-voiced denun- 
ciations of a national sin, the tone never dropping into 
despondency, but in the very glow of its indignation 
pledging the right tocome. And now you might wonder, 
“Does he often flash doom on the Belshazzars in this 
brave, outspoken fashion?” 


PARKER IN PRAYER. 


Even then you would not have reached the main secret. 
He was all of these,—the philosopher bringing “new 
thought,” the idealizer of common works and days, the 
Elijah denouncing a wrong. But he was more yet; and, 
even if you had gone in unfriendly mood to hear him as 
the famous Boston heretic, you would be almost sure to 
get still another impression,—to feel that, heretic or not, 
Theodore Parker was a man of deep religiousness. How 
would you know this? In part from what he said, in 
part from the way he looked as he said it. 
think it a fine thing to say that they “‘have no religion to 
speak of,’’ meaning that in such as they it lies too deep 
for speech. Parker was not of that sort. He had a 
religion to speak of and speak for, and was never more 
himself than when he was speaking of it and for it. Every 
inch a minister, every atom! “‘A poet has not more 
joy in singing than I in preaching,’”’ he said. ‘The Music 
Hall platform was the place where the whole man great- 
ened to his highest; and the week, wherever, however, 
the busy man spent it, was prelude to that hour’s great- 
ness. ‘he whole service through was to him one long 
prayer. His heart lay so close beneath his eyes and 
tones that not seldom the feeling rose above the brim 
and flowed over in tears and silences. Do you often hear 
a minister pause in reading the Bible, because he feels 
it so deeply that he cannot go on with unbroken voice? 
Twice on Easter Sundays Parker, reading the scenes of 
Jesus’ crucifixion, had to give up, the sorrow of it, his 
sympathy with it, so overcame him. Do you often see 
the tears start forth in a church prayer? Half the time, 
in prayer, says one who sat near him on the platform, 
the tears were rolling down his face before he was 
done. 

Any deep emotion, even of indignation, would bring 
these from the inner heart: any deep emotion would still 
his voice to a quiet intenseness more impressive than the 
loudest shout. His sternest denunciations came forth 
still and even over the faces upturned to his, while the 
gray-blue of his eyes turned to a black that shone like 
the gleams in anthracite coal. And his whole face looked 
a prayer. Said one: “It was good only to see Mr. Parker 
in his church on Sunday before we heard him. It made 
us all know that he felt the presence of God. We saw 
it in his face so full of solemn joy as he rose to lead us in 
our prayers.” “We felt he was near to God, and gave us 
news from that,’ said another. Still another, “I knew 
that, whatever the week brought, I could bear it if I 
could hear his prayer on the Sunday.” 

Those prayers were caught as they fell from his lips 
by the quick pencils of two stenographic friends, who 
used to spend the Sunday afternoons for twelve years in 
comparing their records. If we would know the head of 
Theodore Parker from a single volume, we should read 
his “Discourse of Religion’’; but, if we would know his 
heart, we shall do better to read the “Ten Sermons of 
Religion,” or the little book of Prayers thus caught from 
the air and printed after he had gone. Prayer to him 
was an improvised psalm; not a panting for God, but an 
overflow from the peace and joy of knowing him; an 
expression of perfect trust, of thanksgiving for every- 
thing, of pure purpose”tostand on’’God’s"side and do his 
will on earth; not a lonely, struggling flight to the One 
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Alone, but a happy walk with friends beneath the 
placid shining of the mornings that God makes in 
the soul. Yet not with forgetfulness of the sin and 
suffering and bondage in the world: often from his 
pulpit used to go up the strong cry, “Lord, may this 
whole nation suffer till, ashamed, it rise and cast forth 
its iniquity!” 

Hear his own testimony concerning prayer. One 
asked, ‘Is it not sometimes a burden to the preacher to 
go through the usual forms of the Sunday service?” 
“Never to me,” was the reply. ‘The natural attitude 
of my mind has always been prayerful. A snatch of 
such feeling passes through my mind as I walk the streets 
or engage in any work. I sing prayers when I loiter in 
the woods or travel the quiet road. ‘These founts of 
communion, which lie so deep, seem always bubbling 
to the surface; and the utterance of a prayer is at any 
time as simple to me as breathing.” Again, in a letter to 
a friend: “‘ Prayer is this to me: I feel conscious of the 
presence of the Infinite Power, Mind, and Love, which 
makes and governs the universe.» I feel that itis close 
to me: then, conscious of that dear Presence, I think over 
the blessings I have and the use I make of them; I re- 
member the many things I have done, and I think of 
the right things I ought to do; I recollect my joys and 
my sorrows, my hopes and my fears. So my prayer is 
an act of Gratitude, of Penitence (if I have done wrong), 
of Aspiration, and of Joy. But it is not an act of Pe- 
tition. I do not ask God to do my work, to saw my 
wood, to write my books, to restore my health, or to make 
me a good man.” 

Parker’s criticism of the Unitarians was that their 
prayers felt cold: the sermons seemed to relate too much 
to outward things, good works, morality, not enough to 
the inward pious life. ‘“‘Most powerful preaching,” he 
said, “to the understanding, the conscience, and the will; 
the cry was ever, ‘Duty, duty! Work, work! ‘They 
failed to address with equal power the soul, and did not 
also shout, ‘Joy, joy! Delight, delight! ‘Rejoice in 
God always, and again I say to you, rejoice.’”’ 

Religiousness,—that was the quality with which the 
stranger listening to Parker in the Music Hall would be 
impressed, amid all that might shock as iconoclasm. ‘The 
same quality suffuses the pages of his books, shines through 
his off-hand letters to friends, hides in the secret places 
of his journals, was the impression of himself that he 
printed deepest on the hearts of those nearest and dearest 
to him. ‘Manliness, tenderness, religiousness, these 
three,’’ such would have said, ‘‘and the greatest of these, 
his religiousness.”” ‘There were many brave reformers in 
his day, though none braver than himself; thinkers, not 
stronger, but deeper and subtler; Boston scholars more 
precise, though probably none so wide-ranging as he; 
makers of literature that will deservedly last longer than 
anything this busy hand with the rapid stroke found time 
to leave on paper. But reformer, thinker, scholar, 
writer, were in him taken up and fused into something 
higher than all,—Prophet of Religion. 


THE PROPHET’S PROTEST AGAINST THE POPULAR 
THEOLOGY. 


Prophet! and the name suggests not only vision, but 
protest. We must turn to this other side of Parker the 
Preacher. A prophet’s protest is usually of two kinds,— 
against the popular religion of his day, and against the 
social wrongs that that religion tolerates or even justifies. 
Parker made clear his right to the title by both sorts of 
protest. In his own estimate, even more than he preached 
against social wrongs he preached against theologic 
errors, considering them the mother and social mischief 
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the child. It was the day when infallible Bible, wrath- 
ful Deity, active Devil, fiery Hell, total depravity, sal- 
vation by substitute, worship of Jesus instead of the 
goodness that made him a Christ, and human slavery 
intrenching itself behind Bible-texts, were the errors 
in question: seldom did he go to his pulpit, he said, 
without bearing these errors in mind. He claimed that 
he did not “sit in the seat of the scornful,’ and that he 
“never forgot the great truths which this theology con- 
tains, invaluable to the intellect, the conscience, the heart, 
and soul’’; but he certainly sat in the saddle of the rough- 
rider. Asa child he had learned to read out of the Bible 
of his grandfather, the man who started the American 
Revolution on Lexington Green by bidding his farmer- 
band, “Don’t fire unless fired on; but, if they want a 
war, let it begin here!’’ And then, some hours in ad- 
vance of their Concord neighbors, they ‘‘fired the shot 
heard round the world.’’ As a man, he aspired to do 
something like that in religion, and with no need of 
waiting, the war in theology being always on in that 
day, whenever rebels appeared on the Green. He came 
to Boston militant, “enlisted for a thirty years’ war,” 
as he said; somewhat messianic in his sense of a mission 
against the “popular theology,’’ yet much more con- 
scious of the cause than of the commission. Four years 
before, in the famous South Boston sermon, he had 
found it easy to illustrate the ‘‘transient’’ elements 
of Christianity by the rites, the doctrines, the Bib- 
liolatry, the Christolatry, of the churches; his book 
that came out the next year, the ‘‘Discourse of Re- 
ligion,” was, as Chadwick calls it, ‘‘that sermon writ 
large’; and his life-work, so far as theology goes, 
was the “Discourse’’ writ flaming across the American 
sky. 

Yet this in itself is saying that, through all his the- 
ologic invective, he still more, and greatly more, empha- 
sized the “‘permanent’’ elements of true Christianity, 
to him identical with ‘‘absolute, pure morality,—abso- 
lute, pure religion.” That ‘‘Transient and Permanent”’ 
sermon was fundamentally and expressly Vea, and not 
Nay. In four different places it rises and glows into 
psalms, whose titles might be, (1) the Living Words of 
Jesus, (2) the Splendors of the Bible and its Work in the 
World, (3) the Divinity of the Man Jesus, (4) the Im- 
perishable Gospel of Christianity. ‘Io Parker the Bible, 
while through and through human, held rank above all 
other books; and “honor”’ is a cold, feeble word for his 
feelings toward Jesus. As a young brother sometimes 
looks up to and loves and idealizes an older brother, so 
Parker looked up to and loved and idealized the Jesus 
he found in the Gospels. ‘‘Measure him by the world’s 
greatest sons,—how poor they are! ‘Try him by the best 
of men,—how little and low they appear! Exalt him as 
much as we may, we shall yet perhaps come short of the 
mark; but still our brother, the Son of Man as we, the 
Son of God like us. He has led the world in morals and 
religion for eighteen hundred years only because he was 
the manliest man in it, the humanest and bravest man 
in it, and hence the divinest. And in all history no great 
man so womanly as Jesus.’ Even if he would not al- 
ways have said so much as this, seldom in his sermons 
does he come into the presence of Jesus or the Bible 
without an obeisance, like a Catholic as he passes the 
front of the altar. But the idolatry of Christ,—that was 
killing his Christianity; the Bible as fetish,—that blurred 
the gospel-glow out of its pages; the church creeds 
against reason and morality, making religion on Sundays 
a farce and on Mondays a forgetting,—they posed God 
as an alien, and damned out religion from life. There- 
fore did Parker from his Roxbury pastures come like a 
David to face the Goliath of the popular religion in Bos- 
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ton, and for fourteen years rain stones on the forehead 
of the Philistine. 


THE PROPHET’S PROTEST AGAINST SOCIAL WRONGS. 


Social reform is simply natural religion in action. 
Parker’s protest against the social wrongs of his day was 
hardly less systematic and strenuous than that against 
its theology. His attitude as a preacher towards such 
wrongs was made very plain in the sermon on “The True 
Idea of a Christian Church,” which he preached for him- 
self at his installation as minister of the Boston church, 
after the ten experimental months of his ‘chance to be 
heard’’ were over. ‘‘In the midst of all these wrongs 
and sins,” he asks, “‘is the Church to say nothing, do 
nothing? IfI thought so, I would never enter the church 
but once again, and then to bow my shoulders to their 
manliest work,—to heave down its strong pillars, though 
like Samson I buried myself under its ruins. I would do 
this in the name of man, in the name of Christ, yes, in 
the dear and blessed name of God. A church which 
dares name itself Christian, the Church of the Redeemer, 
which aspires to be a true church, must be not merely a 
church of theology, but of religion; not of faith only, 
but of works. It should not be a church termagant, 
which only peevishly scolds at sin, but a church militant 
against every form of evil; thus only can it become the 
Church Triumphant.... If there be a public sin in the 
land, if a lie invade the State, it is for the Church to give 
the alarm; it is here that it may war on lies and sins; 
the more widely they are believed in and practised, the 
more are they deadly, the more to be opposed. Here 
let no false idea or false action of the public go without 
exposure or rebuke. But let no noble heroism of the 
times, no noble man, pass without due honor.’ This 
being his principle, no great reform of the day but had 
ally and warrior in his pulpit, no great wrong of his day 
but found enemy there. The four great organized forces 
of society—the Market, the State, the Church, and the 
Press—received its steady attention, its unsparing criti- 
cism. War, intemperance, crime and its punishment, 
poverty and its causes, greed in business, the errors in 
education, woman’s inequality with man, the relations 
of home life, the mercantile classes, the laboring classes, 
the perishing classes, the dangerous classes,—all were 
familiar themes of sermon and lecture. Nor was it care- 
less ‘‘preacher-talk’’ on such subjects that he brought 
to his audience, but hour-long sermons in short 
words, compacted of facts and of “one-two-three”’ 
statements, the result of long, painstaking, and often 
statistical, investigation. There was no preaching like 
it in America at the time, nor has there been much 
like it since. 

For all his plain speech, he was seldom extreme in 
his theory of reform. He spoke strongly against war, 
yet was no non-resistant like Garrison. “In New Eng- 
land we have too much neglected the military art,—a 
mistake we may bitterly regret in that strife between 
the Southern habit of despotism and the Northern prin- 
ciple of democracy, which any day may take the form of 
civil war, and one day must.’’ ‘Though he did not live 
to hear the shot fired at Fort Sumter, there can be no 
doubt he would have entered heart and soul into the war 
he had so often predicted, so far as it was a war for the 
emancipation of the slave. Thus, too, in several other 
reforms: he spoke much against intemperance, yet was 
no prohibitionist; much against greed, but believed in 
wealth and in great estates honestly earned; he believed 
in woman’s ‘equivalence’ with man and, of course, 
in her right to the suffrage and office, yet did not expect 
she would take any great interest in functions of that kind. 
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And he had no faith in panaceas, knowing too much of 
psychology and history. 


PARKER IN ANT -SLAVERY. 


But Parker’s fame as a social reformer and as preacher 
of social reform rests mainly on his anti-slavery career. 
It began gently enough in the quiet West Roxbury days. 
The Mexican War woke him up,—‘‘a war for slavery, a 
mean and infamous war,’—and he soon found himself 
in Faneuil Hall defying the crowd that clamored back, 
“Throw him over! kill him, kill him!’”” A long “Letter 
to the People of the United States touching the Matter 
of Slavery” followed, in which he searched history, 
economics, politics, laws, and social results, to build up a 
solid, dispassionate argument against it,—a study useful, 
at least, in providing his foundation in facts for words 
that were coming. But, after the Compromise of 1850, 
the cause grew unique and supreme to him. A passion- 
ate consciousness of the national sin possessed him. For 
slavery, and for all that seemed to favor or excuse or 
tolerate slavery, there was henceforth nothing possible 
from Parker but fiery denunciation. As the years dark- 
ened, the thunder-roll from his pulpit grew insistent and 
pealing in its vibrations. Every item in the slavery 
aggression of 1850-58 was greeted with a broadside. In 
1851 and ’52 Boston’s return of the fugitive Sims to his 
master brought two tremendous peals; 1854, with its 
Kansas-Nebraska bill and the rendition of Burns, 
brought seven tremendous ones; and, between, came the 
marvel of the funeral oration upon Webster,—one hun- 
dred pages and more of ‘‘unmeasured reprobation, 
blended with the loftiest admiration, the warmest love, 
and exquisite tenderness.” Of the Kansas-Nebraska 
struggle it has been said that, were all other records of 
it lost, the whole course of its incidents could be recovered 
from his sermons and letters. He was “‘minister at 
large for fugitive slaves’; he was executive chairman of 
Boston’s ‘‘Vigilance Committee”; he was active in the 
emigration push of the ‘‘Massachusetts-Kansas Com- 
mittee’; he was one of John Brown’s ‘‘secret com- 
mittee of six’’; he carried on frank and voluminous cor- 
respondence with the leaders of the liberty cause in Con- 
gress; but through all, above all, he was Parker the Music 
Hall preacher. Many of those resounding addresses 
were sermons, and whatever subject he treated in the 
pulpit was apt to scintillate with stinging sparks of anti- 
slavery allusion. Before him in his Music Hall audience 
were black faces, those of fugitive slaves from the South, 
his own parishioners; and the thought of them and the 
sight of them would turn pages of his sermon into pas- 
sages of the Day of Judgment. ‘There were certain men 
of Boston, not pro-slavery, but who, in their love of 
peace and law and the Union, would have tolerated slave- 
hunting in her streets, who were never out of Parker’s 
pillory in Music Hall,—certain deeds and words whose 
memory he chanted in perpetual refrains of prophet- 
indignation. 


PARKER AS EXAMPLE TO PREACHERS. 


And now what shall we say of the preacher’s func- 
tion as exemplified in him on whose tomb in Florence 
is inscribed, ‘‘Theodore Parker, the Great American 
Preacher”? I look to Parker as splendid example for 
the preacher, and also as warning. 

One cannot honor him too much for those vows of his 
youth with which he pledged himself to truth as he saw 
it,—his self-imposed conditions of entering the ministry: 
so should all ministers do. One cannot imitate too closely 
his early resolve to preach no more and no less than the 
laws of man’s life as they are registered in his constitu- 
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tion, and to preach these only so far as he verified them in 
his own experience: so should all preachers do. One 
cannot bless him enough, or thank God enough for him, 
that, in obedience to this his resolve, the stress of his 
preaching was ever upon Righteousness,—the instinct 
that makes the soul Soul, and gives it its stay and its 
strength and its growth and its joy through life and 
through death. ‘That stress in sermon and life is the 
secret of all preaching that reaches either an individual’s 
soul or a multitude’s soul. And, again, one can but 
rejoice and exalt him that he took it as part of the true 
preacher’s function to apply all that he found as God’s 
right in his own soul to the multitude, the community, 
the State, as God’s right for them. As his own sonnet- 
prayer says,— 


“ Byes let me be to groping men and blind, 
A conscience to the base, and, to the foolish, mind, 
And lead still further on such as thy kingdom seek!” 


Amen to what he said in his installation sermon, and so 
faithfully practised: “‘If there be a public sin in the land, 
if a lie invade the State, it is for the Church to give the 
alarm. It is here that it may war on lies and on sins.” 
Amen to Parker in this. Amen to all preachers who do 
thus. Amen to no preacher who does nol. 


PARKE AS WARNING TO PREACHERS. 


And yet to me Parker is warning, as well as shining 
example. I think we should go to those flaming addresses 
of his through the fifties to learn not only how to be, but 
how not to be, a reformer in the issues of our own I9g10- 
20. 

When a reformer is thinking of the errors he has to 
overthrow instead of the truths he has to establish, he is 
thinking of the less important side of his cause, and the 
side on which he may easily hinder, as well as help, that 
cause, because it is the side on which he is likely to do 
injustice not only to the motives of his opponents, but 
to the half-truths they are defending; and whatever does 
injustice, by so much in the long run hinders the justice, 


- though, be it said, much of the good in the world is done 


under just these conditions. When such a man feels, “I 
must clear the ground well before I can build,” he is not 
likely either to clear or to build as much as he would if 
he trusted Nature to do more of the clearing work for 
him. She is a great clearer of rubbish and jungle when 
the better thing really is nearing and is well engineered by 
its advocates. 

Now Parker, with all his splendor of affirmation, spent 
a great deal of his time and strength in opposing and 
clearing,—much more, I think, than the “one-tenth” that 
he claimed that it was. When he said, “I seldom go to 
the platform without thinking of the errors of the popular 
theology and the great sin of American slavery,’’ he indi- 
cated his own limitation, and that in his method which 
was sure in the end to limit the effect of his affirmations. 
When he showed himself unable to keep on terms with 
his illogical fellow-Unitarians, while pleading against 
them the cause of freedom in religion, he more truly 
their persecutor than they his in the matter, he slowed 
their conversion to that cause. Even as it was, it took 
but thirty-five years from his death to achieve it. He 
was just one generation ahead of them, a distance which 
always makes trouble, even when, as in this case, there 
was really little to blame on either side. When he failed 
to do justice to the truths under the errors of orthodoxy, 
and in certain cases did outrages of injustice to the men 
who loved law and peace and the Union of States so much 
that they did not love liberty as much as they ought and 
as he did, he did ‘‘fail’’ to just that extent. 
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One consequence was that he rhade it harder for much 
of the best conscience of Boston to be by his side in the 
anti-slavery struggle. Often he calls himself “the best 
hated man in New England,’ and laments the fact that 
he was so out of gear with the goodness around him that 
he sometimes had to do his own goodness in secret, lest 
his name should frustrate his end. Another consequence, 
I think, was that he made his harvest of after-influence 
smaller. Parker has been little read since his death. 
His fame rests mainly upon an abiding reputation for 
what he was, said, and did during the few years of his 
Boston activity. He is a great name rather than a great 
influence. Chadwick gives four causes for this transiency 
of impression, three of which lay wholly outside of Parker’s 
control. The fourth was his own choice,—a choice in 
part his nobility, in part, I think, his mistake. He had 
hoped to be scholar and maker of books: the times bade 
him preach and be minute-man of reform. He obeyed, 
and obedience gave him a glorious “chance to be heard’’; 
but it cost him, perhaps, his chance to be read. He had 
no time henceforth to carve sentences in concords of 
quiet, and sermons at best are still ‘“‘sermons.’’ Account 
this his nobility. But connecting with this was that 
warrior method of his,—his profusion of attack, denunci- 
ation, invective. There is at times need of the warrior, 
the destroyer, the denier, no doubt, and few times can 
have more need than those of the anti-slavery conflict 
in the America that was singing of herself in her national 
song as the ‘‘sweet land of liberty!’’ But they that are 
most relentless and constant at that work are men of 
the day and the issue, and with the day and the issue 
they pass,—pass not out of remembrance and honor, but 
out of influence and resort. They are victims of their 
own victory. Men do not turn to listen long to the 


noise of old battlefields or the shouts of even the bravest 


on the right side. In this respect the contrast between 
Emerson and Parker is suggestive. They lived at the 
same time and side by side. ‘They were men of the same 
ideas and ideals. ‘They strove for the same ends. They 
differed in temperament, structure of mind, and habits 
of work, and widely in methods of reform. Parker’s 
influence waned from the day of his death. Emerson’s 
has gone on deepening and broadening through the years. 
And Emerson’s affirmative method, ‘‘an iconoclast with- 
out a hammer,” in contrast with Parker’s battle-axe 
method, has probably had no little to do with the differ- 
ing result. 

It seems strange and ungrateful to say this, and cer- 
tainly strange here and to-day, on his centennial of honor, 
to say such things of a man so great in head, heart, soul, 
and service as Theodore Parker. But it is not honor to 
over-honor a man. It surely was not his own way to 
deliver unshaded panegyrics. And these things ought to 
be said, I think, to make our praise of him just and true. 
A man’s side may be right, a man’s service to that side 
may be immense, and yet his method in serving that side 
may be in part wrong, and he may consequently do less 
good than he otherwise would, nay, do positive harm if men 
of after-time, in their love and honor of him, honor and 
follow him in his mistake. In all those three issues,— 
that with the orthodoxy of his time, that with his Uni- 
tarian comrades, that with the Boston lovers of peace 
and of law in days when human slavery was not only 
buttressing, but advancing its power in America by means 
of peace and of laws,—in ali the three issues Parker was 
nearer the right, and the other men nearer the wrong. 
But wearer is the word, no other applies. In all three 
subsequent history has justified his moral insights and 
positions, but not his alone nor his in entirety. Our 
country owes much to its Garrison, Phillips, Parker, and 
the men and women their comrades, for rousing the 
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national conscience against slavery. That was their 
immense contribution. And that they might make it, 
they seemed to be blinded of God! Many saw better 
than they what was around and before them. Many 
estimated better the perplexities and tragedies of the 
problem. Parker, the confident prophet, was a man of 
many mismeasurements. He laughed at the folly of sup- 
posing that Boston would ever return a fugitive slave. 
He laughed at the folly of dreaming that the South would 
ever try to secede, that talk was its bluster. He predicted 
the war, but thought it would come as an uprise against 
slavery. Little he understood, little any one knew, but 
many knew better than he, the combination of national 
experience and national crisis with national resources and 
readiness for which history bided its time. To save the 
Union without destroying slavery might have been pos- 
sible,—Webster’s way. ‘To destroy the Union in trying, 
but probably failing, to destroy slavery would have been 
possible,—Perker’s way. 
patience of Theodore Parker, but the patience of Abraham 
lincoln, typified that which saved the Union while de- 
stroying slavery. 

So let us call him our Prophet-Reformer, and honor 
and bless him as we do to-day. But, I think, could 
Parker himself speak among us, we might hear him 
confess, like Paul: “I regret many things that I said, and 
the way that I said them. I said them with wrestling 
of heart and with tears as I spoke, and verily thought I 
was doing God and man service, and that so I must speak 
to be true to the voice of God in my soul. Honor me 
more to-day by believing that now I see better, and that 
I regret!’ For one, I believe so much in Theodore Par- 
ker’s nobility that I believe that of him. He was no 
son of evolution in his method, and we ought to be. 
The year 1859, when Parker went off to die, was the year 
in which Darwin’s book came into the world. It should 
be a pivot-year for the preacher’s function and method, 
as it has been a pivot-year in so much beside. With that 
year revolution as a method of progress finally dropped 
its initial and became evolution. Whoever now pro- 
nounces with favor the word “revolution’’ in any great 
social reform pronounces himself one who belongs to the 
past, not to the present. Evolution should inaugurate 
a new type of reformer, a new type of prophet,—one of 
more patience, more justice, more power of appreciating 
the good in the bad, the truth in the error, the right motive 
in the obstructer of right, and not only the sincerity and 
earnestness, but even the wisdom, of the men who are 
on the wrong side in a great moral issue. Luther was 
reformer, but the twentieth century is not the sixteenth. 
Elijah was prophet, but the prophets of to-day can do 
better than pattern by Elijah. There are higher types 
even in the Old Testament; and, if much of Jesus’ utter- 
ance consisted of his ‘‘woe unto you, Pharisees and hypo- 
crites!’’ then for the type of prophet due in 1910 we 
should not look to the highest in the New Testament, 
either. 


THAT WARNING NEEDED TO-DAY. 


We need to remember all this to-day. The hour 
cometh, and now is, when another great social issue and 
conflict confronts us,—the issue between Capital and 
Labor. Good men, earnest, unselfish, devoted men, 
acting by the highest their souls can see, will be on both 
sides of the issue. Of what type will the true prophet be 
for this issue? For example, hot blasts of denunciation 
are already sweeping over platform and press against what 
is called “the Church,” and they are coming from those 
in the Church as well as from hostiles without: is this 
the wise form of prophecy that will enlighten and help? 
There is certainly enough organized selfishness on the side 


In the final event not the im- ~ 
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of the established social order to tempt the invective and 
violence; and, on the other side, socialism certainly con- 
tains a religion and will raise up its prophets. But or- 
ganized religion, so the socialists claim, has done little 
but evil so far in the world: as they, in turn, organize 
theirs, are they by violent words and injustice to increase 
the amount of the evil? If so, can the prophets needed 
to-day rise among them? or rather in the ranks of the so- 
cializers, the men and women who are striving not feebly, 
not intermittently, not with half-heartedness, but with 
socialized hearts and onward, urgent, practical push, 
yet not with angry and angering words, to establish 
the new standards of justice and right? I look for the 
true prophets rather among these. 


THE PARKER PLANTED IN AMERICA. 


When Parker was dying in Florence, he looked up in a 
friend’s face and whispered: ‘‘There are two Theodore 
Parkers now,—one is dying here in Italy, the other I have 
planted in America. He will live there and finish my work.” 
These words, so often quoted, were true,—true in the sense 
in which he had said long before, “When my name has 
perished from amongst men, the hearts of men shall flame 
with the truths that I have tried to teach.’”’ The truths 
that he preached were Parker’s surpassing concern, his 
joy, his flame of assurance; and through them he was 
herald of much that was coming in religion. It is little 
that, after having lived and died the major heretic of 
Unitarianism, for the last twenty-five years he has been 
one of its four Great Masters, little even that the new 
centenary edition of his works should be brought out by 
the Unitarian Association as its tribute of honor to him; 
for such transformation on his part and on theirs was 
inevitable from the very genius of Unitarianism. It is 
more, and much more, that his heresy foretold so well 
what has happened in orthodoxy. For some twenty 
years after his death, the twenty that followed the pub- 
lication of Darwin’s book, theories of materialism ran 
with strong current through the mind of Europe and 
America, while spiritualistic philosophy, whatever its 
kind, had little repute or influence. ‘Then the tide turned. 
Evolution, better understood, was seen to demand, rather 
than to discard, a spiritualistic interior; and philosophy 
is now coming toward, if not actually into, the positions 
of Parker the ‘Transcendentalist. In theology his two 
great doctrines were, God the Infinite Perfection of all 
Goodness and God Immanent in matter and mind. The 
first doctrine read doom to each and all of the character- 
istics of Calvinism; and what has become of these in 
the liberal orthodoxy of to-day? ‘The second is the mystic 
idea with which so many religious thinkers and so many 
leaders in science are seeking to-day to interpret the 
universe. It is the great idea of the religion rising around 
us in the modern world; and it is one and the same idea, 
whether called, as by some, the “‘Immanent God,” or, 
as by others, the “Universal, Indwelling Christ.” It is 
vitally affecting, of course, the conceptions of miracle, 
Bible, inspiration, human nature, salvation. Parker’s 
thoughts on these correlated themes are becoming com- 
monplaces with orthodox and Unitarian alike. 

Not that his preaching and writing have done much 
directly to bring about the change. In that sense, as 
already explained, “the Parker planted in America”’ 
has had little blossoming. But the change has come 
closely along the lines on which he thought and wrote. 
Innovations which in his day spelled heretic, in our day 
spell man of faith: then they ostracized, now they popu- 
larize, him who adopts them. Forces many—so many, 
so complex, so vast that any one personal influence counts 
for but little in their presence—have joined to produce 
the beautiful transfiguration of faith amid which we are 
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living. The age in which we have lived accounts for the 
rising religion. Parker rose in its dawn, and was one of 
whom it might be pre-eminently written, “‘When the 
morning stars sang few, and the lonely sons of God shouted 
for joy!”’ Therefore we keep his centenary. 
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Theodore Parker, the Prophet. 


BY GEORGE A. GORDON, D.D. 


Theodore Parker lived in a wild time. The opposi- 
tions of thought and conduct, inevitable in conservative 
and radical groups of human beings, were conceived as 
contradictions, and these contradictions were fire-breath- 
ing monsters. For the anti-slavery advocate the slave- 
holder was the child of perdition. ‘The slave-holder was 
wont to describe the Abolitionist in terms equally un- 
parliamentary, as ‘“‘a God-forsaken, man-despised, devil- 
rejected fanatic.” In the theological arena the type 
of opinion entertained-decided the question whether 
man was a lost soul or a fool. ‘The heterodox was to the 
orthodox a lost spirit: the orthodox was to the heterodox 
a simpleton. Such were the commotion and exaggera- 
tion of the human environment in which ‘Theodore 
Parker lived: it was a marvellously successful approach 
to the character of Ishmael. In this environment of 
strife Parker appeared as a battleship in action. As he 
moved from point to point, he troubled the paths of 
peaceful navigation; the thunder of his guns was a men- 
ace alike to friend and foe; the vast defensive move- 
ment of his life was accompanied by what seemed to be 
terrible, destructive power. Hence the difficulty of 
temperate and wise judgment upon his picturesque and 
great career. : 

Wise men are disposed to admit that certain deductions 
must be made from the acknowledged greatness of The- 
odore Parker. He was not, on the whole, a well-balanced 
man; his reading was perhaps too wide to allow unvary- 
ing thoroughness and mastery; he undertook too much 
in his productive work to make his best always possible; 
it was not natural for him to be just to an opponent; 
the note of dignity was sometimes absent from his spirit, 
and now and then his speech became ribald. 

Against this background of defect his splendid powers, 
like a constellation of stars, shine all the brighter. He 
was, first of all, the prophet of the Infinite Perfection. 
No man of his time had a profounder or a more exalted, 
a more habitual or a more influential conception of God. 
His God was the absolute worth: He was worthy to 
receive the praise and the glory, the dominion and the 
power. In Parker’s thought God was reflected as the 
Perfect Being, and in his burning eloquence he was so 
presented. 

Toward the close of his life Tennyson said that his 
chief desire was to gain a new vision of God. In the 
vision of God, new every morning and fresh every even- 
ing, Parker stood at the task of existence. His joy in 
God was great: it was like that of the prophets of old. 
His whole soul could have uttered itself in Paul’s great 
words, “If God is for us, who is against us?”’ We recall 
his name with reverence because of his service where 
service counts for most,—in the exaltation of man’s 
thought of God. 

Theodore Parker was the prophet of religion as native 
to the human soul. He did not always estimate aright 
the strength of the natural man, nor take into due ac- * 
count the flesh in its enmity against God. Parker did 
not see the immeasurable tragedy and woe of man’s 
history with the moral depth of the strongest of his 
orthodox opponents. He could not have written Bush- 
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nell’s sermon on “The Dignity of Human Nature seen 
from its Ruins.’”’ Parker saw, however, what his ortho- 
dox opponents one and all failed to see,—that religion is 
native to man, that it is not an after-thought, something 
superimposed upon the original human being; that it is 
the genuine and inevitable reaction of his spirit in re- 
sponse to the appeal of the Infinite Worth. 

The word “natural” is an ambiguous word, and men 
may be forgiven for their dislike of it. The same remark 
may be made concerning the term ‘“‘supernatural.’”’ Only 
patient and discriminating thought can find its way in 
the terminology of previous and opposed schools of 
belief. That for which Parker stood is, however, plain. 
It is seen to be as great as it is obvious, that religion, all 
the way from the least to the greatest of its manifesta- 
tions, is native to man, bone of his bone and flesh of his 
flesh, deeper in his being than any phase of sense ex- 
perience; that the world of soul as set in the world of 
God is our profoundest and surest possession. Our debt 
to Parker at this point is great and lasting. 

In the social and political life of his time, Parker was 
the prophet of the humanity of God. His religion was 
consistently put to the service of human need. In deal- 
ing with the inhumanities of his nation he was conscience 
incarnate. He brought to bear upon evil conditions, 
social and political, the judgment of the Infinite Per- 
fection: amid the moral confusions wrought by slavery 
in the mind of the American people he was clear and sure 
as the sunlight, and his words were the arrows of the 
Almighty. 

He was the prophet of the individual soul in its com- 
munion with God on its difficult and dangerous pil- 
grimage through time. In his Prayers he reveals the 
sources of individual strength and solace under the heat 
and burden of the day. He opens for us the eternal 
fountains of refreshment in personal religious living; 
he invests our human career with perpetual romance 
from the heart of God; he sings the songs of the solitary 
pilgrim on his way toward Zion. ‘Those Prayers of his 
are lyric utterances revealing to the wayfarer of every 
name the path through this disjointed and savage world 
to completeness and rest. In a dialect often strange, in 
an idiom often harsh, this great soul has laid American 
Christianity under lasting obligation to him for the four- 
fold service of prophet of the Eternal Perfection, teacher 
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of the religion without which man cannot come to his: 


best, reformer in behalf of the new heavens and the new 
earth wherein dwelleth righteousness, and signal ex- 
emplar of the life hid with Christ in God. 


Spiritual Life. 


The love and aspiration which once really existed 
live forever before God, and in him ye shall find the fruit 
- thereof; that is, to all eternity it shall be better for you 
than if you had never felt them.—J. Tauler. 


ad 


Thus we are men and we know not how. ‘There is 
something in us that can be without us and will be after 
us. Though it is strange that it has no history what it 
was before us, nor cannot tell how it entered us.—Sir 
Thomas Browne. 


a 
* Truth is never learned in any department of industry 
by arguing, but by working and observing; and, when 
you have got hold of one truth for certain, ten others will 
grow out of it. The assertion of truth is to be always 
gentle.—Ruskin. 
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If easy times are departed, it is that the difficult times 
may make us more in earnest, that they may teach us 
not to depend upon ourselves. If easy belief is impossible, 
it is that we may learn what belief is and in whom it is 
to be placed.—F. D. Maurice. 


& 


The little worries which we meet each day 
May lie as stumbling-blocks across our way, 
Or we may make them stepping-stones to be 
Of grace, O Lord, to Thee. 
—A. E. Hamilton. 
Bad 


Such as are thy habitual thoughts, such also will be 
the character of thy mind; for the soul is dyed by the 
thoughts. Dye it then with a continuous series of such 
thoughts as these; for instance, that where a man can 
live, there he can also live well.— Marcus Antoninus. 


od 


To recognize with delight all high and generous and 
beautiful actions, to find a joy even in seeing the good 
qualities of your bitterest opponents, and to admire those 
qualities even in those with whom you have least sym- 
pathy,—be it either the Romanist or the Unitarian,— 
this is the only spirit which can heal the love of slander 
and of calumny.—F’. W. Robertson. 


The Relation of Jesus to his Age and the Ages. 


BY THEODORE PARKER. 


If I were a poet as some are born, and skilled to paint 
with words what shall stand out as real, to live before the 
eye, and then dwell in the affectionate memory forever, 
I would tell of the audience which heard the Sermon on 
the Mount, which listened to the parables, the rebukes, 
the beautiful beatitudes. They were plain men and 
humble women, many of them foolish like you and me, 
some of them sinners; but they all had hearts, had 
souls, all of them,—hearts made to love, souls expectant 
of truth. When he spoke, some said, no doubt: ‘That is 
a new thing,—that the true worshipper shall worship 
in spirit and in truth, as well here as in Jerusalem, now 
as well as any time. That alsois a hard saying, Love your 
enemies; forgive them, though seventy times seven 
they smite and offend you,—that notion that the Law and 
the Prophets are contained, all that is essentially relig- 
ious thereof, in one precept, love men as yourself and 
God with all your might. This differs a good deal from 
the Pharisaic orthodoxy of the synagogues. ‘That is a 
bold thing, presumptuous and revolutionary to say, I 
am greater than the temple, wiser than Solomon, a better 
symbol of God than both.” But there was something 
deeper than Jewish orthodoxy in their hearts, something 
that Jewish orthodoxy could not satisfy, and, what was 
yet more troublesome to ecclesiastical guides; something 
that Jewish orthodoxy could not keep down nor even 
cover up. 

It would be curious could we know the mingled emo- 
tions that swayed the crowd which rolled up around 
Jesus, following him—as the tides obey the moon— 
wherever he went; curious to see how faces looked doubt- 
ful at first as he began to speak at Tabor or Gennesareth, 
Capernaum or Gischala, then how the countenance of 
some lowered and grew black with thunder suppressed 
but cherished, while the face of others shone as a branch 
of stars seen through some disparted cloud in a night of 
fitful storms,—a moment seen and then withdrawn. It 
were curious to see how gradually many discordant feel- 
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ings, passion, prejudice, and pride, were hushed before the 
tide of melodious religion he poured out around him, 
baptizing anew saint and sinner, and old and young, into 
one brotherhood of a common soul, into one immortal 
service of the universal God; to see how this young 
Hebrew maid, deep-hearted, sensitive, self-renouncing, 
intuitive of heavenly truth, rich as a young vine, with 
clustering affections just purpling into ripeness,—how 
she seized, first and all at once, the fair Ideal, and with 
generous bosom confidingly embraced it, too; how that 
old man, gray-bearded, with baldness on his head, full 
of precepts and precedents, the lore of his fathers, the 
experience of a hard life, logical, slow, calculating, dis- 
trustful, remembering much and fearing much, but 
hoping little, confiding only in the fixed, his reverence 
for the old deepening as he himself became of less use,— 
to see how he received the glad inspirations of the joiner’s 
son, and, wondering, felt his youth steal slowly back upon 
his heart, reviving aspirations long ago forgot, and then 
the crimson tide of early hope come gushing, tingling on 
through every limb; to see how the young man halting 
between Principle and Passion, not yet petrified into 
worldliness, but struggling, uncertain, half reluctant, 
with those two serpents, Custom and Desire, that beauti- 
fully twined about his arms and breast and neck their 
wormy folds, concealing underneath their burnished 
scales the dragon’s awful strength, the viper’s poison 
fang, the poor youth caressing their snaky crests and 
toying with their tongues of flame,—to see how he slowly, 
reluctantly, amid great questionings of heart, drank in 
the words of truth, and then, obedient to the angel in 
his heart, shook off, as ropes of sand, that hideous coil, 
and trod the serpents underneath his feet. All this, it 
were curious, ay, instructive, too, could we but see. 

They heard him with welcome various as their life. 
The old man said, ‘‘It is Moses or Elias, it is Jeremiah,— 
one of the old prophets arisen from the dead; for God 
makes none such nowadays in the sterile dotage of 
mankind.” ‘The young men and maidens doubtless it 
_ was that said: “This is the Christ, the Desire of the na- 
tions; the Hope of the World, the great new Prophet; 
the Son of David, the Son of Man, yes, the Son of God. 
He shall be our King.” Human nature is loyal and fol- 
lows its king soon as it knows him. Poor lost sheep! 
The children of men look always for their guide, though so 
often they look in vain. 

The character of Jesus has not changed; his doctrines 
are still the same; but what a change in his relation to the 
age,—nay, to the ages! The stone that the builders re- 
jected is indeed become the head of the corner, and its 
foundation, too. He is worshipped as a God. ‘That is 
the rank assigned him by all but a fraction of the Chris- 
tian world. It is no wonder. Good men worship the 
best thing they know,—and call it God. What was taught 
to the mass of men, in those days, better than the char- 
acter of Christ? Should they rather worship the Grecian 
Jove or the Jehovah of the Jews? ‘To me it seems the 
moral attainment of Jesus was above the hierarchical 
conception of God, as taught at Athens, Rome, Jerusalem. 
Jesus was the Prince of Peace, the King of Truth, praying 
for his enemies, ‘‘Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do!”” The Jehovah of the Old Testament 
was awful and stern, a man of war, hating the wicked. 
The sacerdotal conception of God at Rome and Athens 
was lower yet. No wonder, then, that men soon learned 
to honor Jesus as a God, and then as God himself. Apos- 
tolical and other legends tell of his divine birth, his 
wondrous power that healed the sick, palsied, and crippled, 
deaf and dumb and blind; created bread; turned water 
into wine, and bid obedient devils come and go,—a power 
that raised the dead. They tell that Nature felt with 
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him, and at his death the strongly sympathizing sun 
paused at high noon, and for three hours withheld the 
day; that rocks were rent, and opening graves gave up 
their sainted dead, who trod once more the streets of 
Zion,—the first fruits of them that slept; they tell, too, 
how disappointed Death gave back his prey, and, spirit+ 
like, Jesus, restored, in flesh and shape the same, passed 
through the doors shut up, and in a bodily form was taken 
up to Heaven before the face of men! Believe men of 
these things as they will. Tio me they are not truth and 
fact, but mythic, symbols, and poetry, the Psalm of 
praise with which the world’s rude heart extols and mag- 
nifies its King. It is for his Truth and his Life, his 
Wisdom, Goodness, Piety, that he is honored in my heart 
—yes, in the world’s heart. It is for this that in his name 
are churches built and prayers are prayed, for this that 
the best things we know we honor with his name. 

He is the greatest person of the ages, the proudest 
achievement of the human race: he taught the Absolute 
Religion, Love to God and-Man. That God has yet 
greater men in store I doubt not; to say this is not to 
detract from the majestic character of Christ, but to 
affirm the omnipotence of God. When they come, the 
old contest will be renewed, the living Prophet stoned, 
the dead one worshipped. Be that as it may, there are 
duties he teaches us far different from those most com- 
monly taught. He was the greatest fact in the whole 
history of Man. Had he conformed to what was told 
him of men, had he counselled only with flesh and blood, 
he had been nothing but a poor Jew: the world had lost 
that rich endowment of religious genius, that richest 
treasure of religious life, THE GLAD TIDINGS OF THE ONE 
RELIGION, ABSOLUTE AND TRUE. What if he had said, 
as others, ‘‘None can be greater than Moses—none so 
great’? He had been a dwarf, the Spirit of God had 
faded from his soul! But he conferred with God, not 
men; took counsel of his hopes, not his fears. Working 
for men, with men, by men, trusting in God, and pure as 
‘Truth, he was not scared at the little din of Church or 
State, and trembled not, though Pilate and Herod were 
made friends only to crucify him that was a born King 
of the world. Methinks I hear that lofty spirit say to 
you or me, Poor Brother, fear not, nor despair. The 
goodness actual in me is possible for all. God is near 
thee now as then to me, rich as ever in truth, as able 
to create, as willing to inspire. Daily and nightly He 
showers down his infinitude of light. Open thine eyes 
to see, thy heart to live. Lo, God is here! 
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Theodore Parker. 


BY JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


Theodore Parker’s intellect was remarkable for its 
varied faculties. It was strong in analysis and synthesis, 
in marshalling a multitude of facts, and in ascending from 
facts to comprehensive laws. His memory of details was 
astonishing; but his power of systematizing those details 
—making them drill in companies, and march in squad- 
rons, and take on the order of battle—was equally striking. 
... But the scholarship and knowledge of Theodore 
Parker made but the beginning of his intellectual work. 
He was an original thinker. Very early addicted to meta- 
physical pursuits, he never relinquished his taste for them. 
In philosophy he belonged to that school of thinkers who 
are called Transcendentalists; who believe that man, as 
God’s child, receives an inheritance of ideas from within; 
that he knows by insight; that he has intuitions of truth, 
which furnish the highest evidence of the reality of the 
soul, of God, of duty, of immortality. He joined, not 
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doubtfully, but with most earnest conviction, that great 
company of ideal philosophers, at whose head stands the 
divine Plato, and in whose generous ranks are the chiefest 
intellects of the race. 

The second element of greatness is action. ‘The active 
element in Theodore Parker was very predominant. It 
went always abreast, at least, with the speculative. He 
studied and speculated in order to act. He was a workér 
in the world; here to do something, not merely to think 
something. Hence his interest in all reforms, in all social 
progress, in all which tends to deepen and heighten human 
culture. .. . Together with his work as a preacher, he did 
a great work as lecturer and platform-speaker; and, in 
addition to this, another great work as writer. He did 
an immense good to thousands by his splendid utterances 
in behalf of right, justice, and good. He denounced 
wrong as no others denounced it; he appealed to the sense 
of responsibility as no others; he called upon the religious 
element in the soul to assert itself against all that is 
selfish, worldly, and sensual in man. ‘Thousands were 
roused by him, to see what life was for,—what only makes 
it really life. 

But head and hand alone, without heart, cannot make 
real greatness. ‘There must be warm devotion to some 
person or to some cause, there must be affection, there 
must be love constantly pouring life into the intellect 
and will, else the intellect freezes into mere formality and 
the will hardens into mere habit or dead routine. 

Theodore Parker’s soul was a loving soul. He was 
born with enthusiasm for the True, the Beautiful, and the 
Good; and the secret of his power over men was that he 
was able to retain to the last this enthusiasm. ‘They 
saw in him one man, who, though a great intellect, could 
yet love and adore; who, though a great practical worker, 
could feel tenderly all human woes and wrongs. ‘There- 
fore they laid their hearts at his feet, and were willingly 
led by his genius and commanding thought. 

He was a man of intense feeling, a man of tender sym- 
pathy, a man who felt as sincerely for the sufferings of a 
poor Irish laborer or a poor drunkard or a deserted child, 
as he did for the great cause of human progress. The 
humblest never appealed to his sympathy in vain. How 
often have I heard of his interest in one or another un- 
fortunate!—some exiled foreigners, some poor widows, 
some orphan chidren. His time, though so much utilized 
and so precious, was at the service of any forlorn vagabond 
and outcast; and I think that he who said, “‘Inasmuch as 
ye have done it unto the least of these my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me,” will prefer this practical obedience 
to his command, and sympathy with his spirit, to the most 
orthodox confession which Theodore might have made of 
the divinity of Christ or of his miraculous power over 
nature. ; 

This loving heart, which glowed with such devoted and 
steadfast affection for his friends, which burned with such 
ardent interest for the sufferers everwhere, could not be, 
and was not, wanting in the highest type of love. It rose 
through friendship to humanity, through humanity to 
piety. Having loved his brother whom he had seen, how 
could he not love also the invisible but ever-present Father 
of us all? His piety was tender, filial, reverential, de- 
vout as that of Pascal, Saint Bernard, or Madame Guyon. 
It was an instinct of adoration for infinite beauty and per- 
fect love. Those who blamed his irreverent speech toward 
the outside of religion, toward the letter of the Bible, 
toward the sacraments of worship, little knew how tender 
and deep was his reverence toward the Great Father, 
whom he also loved to call the Mother,—Father and 
Mother of all men. 

I must conclude him to have been a really great man, 
because deficient in none of the elements which constitute 
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greatness. A great intellect was in him directed by a 
great will toward an aim given by a great heart. The 
heart of love poured life into his thoughts and actions. 
His is a name to stand always high. 

I took for my text the saying of Jesus concerning John 
the Baptist, in which the Saviour seems to excuse the 
harshness and rudeness of his precursor, on the ground 
that such a work as he had to do required a man whose 
faults would lie in that direction. A civil and smooth- 
spoken gentleman, a man of decencies and proprieties, 
would not have drawn the multitudes into the wilderness 
to hear their sins denounced and their wickedness con- 
demned. Nor would such an orator have gathered crowds 
into the Music Hall. Theodore was the John the Baptist 
of our day,—the prophet of a transition state, when the 
law had ended, but the gospel only just begun. He be- 
longed to the period when the kingdom of God is taken 
by violence. He was not a reed shaken by the wind nor 
a man clothed in soft raiment; but he was one of those 
whom the times require, and who could not do their work 
if essentially different from what they are. And as Jesus 
apologized for John, and excused his harshness, on the 
ground that such a character was required for such a 
work, so I doubt not that, if our brother failed in the 
same way, it was for the same reason; and I think that 
our Master will make for him the same excuse. 

And now he has gone! ‘That brain, filled with the last 
results and discoveries of the French, English, and Ger- 
man intellect, has gone! We can no more turn into Exeter 
Place to consult that encyclopazdia. That great worker, 
who could swim steadily abreast of the rising tide of events, 
keeping always on its topmost wave, always having his 
word ready for the hour and for each event of the hour, 
has gone to sleep under the blue Tuscan sky. His dust 
mingles with that of the men of many ages,—with the Os- 
cans and Latins, with the Tarquins and old Etruscan 
chiefs, with Roman consuls and Roman orators, with 
Carthaginian invaders from Africa, with Celtic invaders 
from Gaul, with Cimbri and Greek, with Ostrogoth and 
Lombard, with medieval monks and doctors, with the dust 
of Saint Francis, Dante, Michael Angelo, Petrarch, and 
Tasso. And, if he may not rest in Santa Croce with the 
illustrious dead of Florence, neither is Dante there, nor 
Savonarola. ‘The kindred dust of the great Italian re- 
former was dispersed in flame on that Cathedral Square, 
near which our brother’s remains repose. Let him 
sleep there after life’s fevered task, our New England cos- 
mopolite, in that cosmopolitan society,—in that soil 
made up of the dust of men ofall races, all creeds, and all 
characters. 


Prayer. 


O God, who art and wast and art to come, before 
whose face the generations rise and pass away, age after 
age the living seek thee and find that of thy faithfulness 
there is no end. Our fathers in their pilgrimage walked 
by thy guidance and rested on thy compassion: still 
to their children be thou the cloud by day, the fire by 
night. Where but in thee have we a covert from the 
storm or shadow from the heat of life? In our manifold 
temptations, thou alone knowest and art ever nigh; in 
sorrow thy pity revives the fainting soul; in our pros- 
perity and ease it is thy spirit only that can wean us from 
our pride and keep us low. O thou sole source of peace 
and righteousness! take now the veil from every heart, 
and join us in one communion with thy prophets and 
saints who have trusted in thee and were not ashamed. 
Not of our worthiness, but of thy tender mercy, hear our 
prayer. Amen.—Dr. James Martineau. 
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Literature. 


EUROPE SINCE 1815. By Charles Downer 
Hazen. New York: Henry Holt & Co.— 
Under the editorship of Charles H. Haskins, 
professor of history in Harvard University, 
a series of text-books has been planned, and 
is now in process of publication, which is in- 
tended to justify the title, ‘‘American His- 
torical Series,’’ both by the American author- 
ship of the books and the adaptation of them 


to American educational needs. Seven 
books, written by professors in various 
universities, are in preparation. One of 


them is a history of the United States. The 
others relate to episodes in the history of 
Europe. ‘The first book in the list to come 
to hand is the fourth in the order of announce- 
ment. ‘The purpose of it is the presentation 
of the history of Europe since the downfall 
of Napoleon Bonaparte. This period in- 
cludes nearly a century in which more things 
have happened to change the face of human 
society and to affect the fate of nations than 
in any one thousand years of the world’s 
history before that time. The scope of the 
work does not permit the author to devote 
much space to the amazing development of 
science which has had such a marked in- 
fluence upon the progress and fate of nations, 
but in the brief space allotted to the subject 
the influence of this remarkable development 
is acknowledged. He says the transforma- 
tion is so great that “‘the present age differs 
more from that of Louis XVIII. than did his 
from that of Rameses II.’’ The events with 
which this history begins lies just beyond the 
memory of the oldest inhabitant to-day, but 
they were fresh in the minds of the fathers and 
grandfathers of many who are still living. 
The author deals not only with persons and 
dynasties, but, as he goes along, takes note 
of the many changes which have taken place 
in ideas of government and the relations 
between rulers and people and the emergence 
of new and engrossing economic and social 
problems. In order to secure unity of treat- 
ment, Austria, Prussia, France, and Italy 
are grouped together because their mutual 
relations have been so entangled that reform 
and reaction in any one of these nations 
affected all the rest. After that the histories 
of England, Russia, and Turkey are taken 
separately, because, although mixed up with 
the other nations, they have had more inde- 
pendent careers. It is a curious circumstance 
which must affect the judgment of a reader 
of history, when he is considering the ques- 
tion of the influence of personalities, that 
Gladstone has in the index a full column, 
twice as much as is given to some nations. 
He died in 1898, but fifty years before that 
he wielded a power in Europe which affected 
the fate of nations. His denunciation of 
the tyrant known as King Bomba of Naples 
was one of the powerful influences that 
wrought for the unification of Italy and its 
rescue from the domination of the Roman 
Church. In about the middle of the period 
covered by this volume that amazing creature, 
Napoleon III., became the sphinx of Europe. 
His enigmatic pronouncements made at his 
annual receptions furnished puzzles for every 
court in the world. He had mastered the 
supreme art of paltering in a double sense. 
He was stripped of his mask and shown to 
be a poor pretender when he fell into the 
hands of Bismarck and Von Moltke. Inci- 
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dentally the policy of the Roman Church, 
the economic value of protection, socialism, 
colonial problems, and the rights of estab- 
lished churches are discussed as affecting the 
policy of nations. It is a curious illustration 
of the rapidity with which history is making, 
that the closing passages of this volume con- 
cerning The Hague Conferences can now be 
supplemented by an account of events which 
answer questions which until a few months 
since the author asked with doubt as to what 
the answer would be. 


BisHop Portrer. The People’s Friend. 
By Harriette A. Keyser. New York: Thomas 
Whittaker.—To Miss Keyser, Bishop Potter 
appeared to be “the greatest citizen of this 
country; and, after reading her memorial, 
it must be admitted that she has made 
her contention fairly good. Of how many 
noble causes was he an ardent and enthu- 
siastic champion! He did much to arouse 
public indignation against the old methods 
of housing the poor; that is, herding them in 
the most unsanitary and outrageous fashion. 
He attacked the abomination of child-labor; 
and it was largely due to him that New York 
has the best child-labor law of any State. 
He did much to reduce the horrors of the 
sweat-shops. He was prominent in the Na- 
tional Civic Federation. He declared that 
“the virtual safeguarding of vice in the city 
of New York is a burning shame to any de- 
cent and civilized community,’’ and he worked 
stoutly against this iniquity. He was 
largely instrumental in calling a conference 
of professional and church people by the 
Actors’ Church Alliance, for amending the 
question of Sunday recreation for the peo- 
ple. In general, we would say that Bishop 
Potter was a ‘‘ Christian Socialist’’ somewhat 
after the pattern of Charles Kingsley and 
Frederick Denison Maurice, who worked so 
bravely for the creation of better conditions 
for the working-people, and who yet urged 
them not to throw over all restraints or to 
indulge in acts of lawlessness. His attitude 
is distinctly shown in such words as these 
from a Pastoral Letter: ‘‘When capitalists 
and employers of labor have forever dismissed 
the fallacy ... that labor and the laborer are 
alike a commodity, to be bought and sold, 
employed or dismissed, paid or underpaid, 
as the market shall decree; when the in- 
terest of workman and master shall have 
been owned by both as one, and the share of 
the laboring man shall be something more 
than a mere wage; when the well-being of 
our fellow-men, their homes and their food, 
their pleasures and their higher moral and 
spiritual necessities, shall be seen to be 
matters concerning which we may not dare 
to say, ‘Am I my brother’s keeper?’—then, 
but not till then, may we hope to heal these 
grave social divisions.’”’ ‘To which we may 
add the tribute of John Mitchell, ‘‘A man 
who, though pre-eminent in his vocation, 
was ever mindful of the needs of that great 
body of men and women and children, who 
were least able to protect themselves.’’ 


Tuysta. An Elegy. New York City: 
Mitchell Kennerley. $1 mnet.—Mr. W. D. 
Howells, in a too little known poem called 
“Forlorn,” gives us the heart-breaking sense 
of absence, the utter desolation felt by a man 
whose wife has died, who from ‘‘all the hope- 
lessness of search’’ abroad is now “back 
to the dull and lonesome house at night.’ 
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There is much of the same poignancy in 
these verses. They are full of a blank, 
black sorrow, beyond which, as yet, few stars 
can shine. And still there is one star, 
one which keeps the husband from suicide,— 
the feeling that she whom he has so dearly 
loved would wish him to be a nobler man, 
even through the loss of her. These sonnets 
are full of this sense of aching loneliness. 
Everything reminds the man of her,—the 
glove lying on the floor, the broken comb, the 
vacant chair. He pictures with vivid words 
her last sad hours. It would seem that the 
intensity of his remembrance must bring 
her back to him. It is this literalness of 
impression, this reality, which makes these 
verses memorable. For certainly it is not 
here the intellectual treatment of grief which 
we have in ‘‘In Memoriam,”’ it is not phil- 
osophic or even specially religious poetry. 
It has not the naiveté of the italian poets 
of the Renaissance, recounting their sorrows 
as simply as Giotto painted his saints, as 
seen in Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s wonderful 
“Dante and his Circle.’ It is just intense 
human love and human anguish recalling 
what has been and what no more can be. 
And, though we cannot quite say with Mr. 
Frederic Harrison that “their language has 
a melody and a purity such as no living poet 
can surpass,’’ we feel that these poems have 
a very remarkable poignancy and genuine 
lyric quality. 
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A ForwarpD STEP FOR THE DEMOCRACY 
or To-morrow. By William Thom. Bos- 
ton: The Twentieth Century Company. 
The “forward step’’ is to be taken through 
making education—even a high-school edu- 
cation—possible to thousands of young men 
who may be inspired to work their way 
through the schools by giving half their 
time to their education and half to some 
remunerative work provided by public- 
spirited employers, who will see that this 
is a truly wise method by which to secure 
skilled labor. Of course there must be some 
changes in the high-school arrangements, as 
the programmes of each morning must be 
repeated for another set of students in the 
afternoon. Moreover, by employing able 
young men who are ready to work for an 
education, the city will very much raise the 
standard of municipal labor. 
given of the estimated cost of a year’s main- 
tenance at school for students either living 
at home or away from home, with such ex- 
penses ranging from six to seven dollars a 
week. The question, then, is whether 
selected young men of sixteen years could 
earn the seven dollars in a week of five-hour 
days. This writer thinks it perfectly pos- 
sible, and shows some of the ways in which 
it could be done. The plans proposed, so far 
as we can judge, do not seem chimerical; 
and the book is aglow with the fine spirit 
of the “enthusiasm of humanity,’’ tem- 
pered with a sound common sense, that 
marks so much of the noblest writing of 
to-day. 


THE UNDESIRABLE GOVERNESS. By F. 
Marion Crawford. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.50.—It is sad to think 
that such a wizard of invention as Crawford 
was will write for us no more, and many 
will regret the giving out of the supply of 
posthumous works. This romance is one 
of his lighter works and in lighter vein even 
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than most of them. A lady who has a hus- 
band and three sons who are, as she thinks, 
too susceptible to the charms of attractive 
governesses whom she is compelled to em- 
ploy for the benefit of her two daughters, 
who are exceedingly interesting tomboys, 
makes a bold stroke by advertising for a 
governess who will confess herself to be 
mentally competent, but physically unat- 
tractive. In time such a person appears, 
and the earlier chapters of the book are pure 
comedy, very original and attfactive. It 
quickly appears that the new-comer is already 
engaged to the oldest son, whose mother is 
planning an ambitious match for him. The 
girl is in disguise, and the plan of the lovers 
is to capture the mother’s affection before 
they declare themselves. The latter part 
of the book is melodrama, in which incredible 
things happen to make the romance of the 
young people complete. 
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BJORNSON, 1832-1910. 
William Morton Payne, LL.D. Chicago: 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 50 cents.—This is 
an appreciative sketch of the “grand old 
man” of Norway by an American ad- 
mirer of his life and writings. It does ample 
justice to his imaginative and intellectual 
gifts, his robust qualities of character, his 
radical opinions and brave testimony for 
home, country, and the larger welfare of 
mankind. His writings are summarized 
and the leading facts of his career well 
brought out, except that his services as a 
political agitator and social reformer receive 
but scant mention. The little volume forms 
a pleasant and dependable introduction to 
the study of this great Scandinavian author. 


BJORNSTJERNE 


Tut EpIstLES TO THE COLOSSIANS AND 
to TH Epumstans. By Gross Alexander, 
S.T.D. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 50 cents net.—This is the fourth in 
the series of the Bible for Home and School, 
under the general editorship of Prof. Shailer 
Mathews. Although Colossians has been, 
as the author says, accepted by most of the 
best scholars, it has been comparatively 
neglected because of the obscurity of the 
subjects treated. Ephesians, it is claimed, 
was written by Paul, but not for the Ephesians 
alone. The supposition is that Paul wrote 
it, and that he wrote it as a circular letter 
addressed to the various churches in Asia. 
With each epistle there is an introduction 
and many notes. 


Just Horses. By Sewell Ford. New 
York: Mitchell Kennerley. $1 mnet.—In 
these stories the ‘‘ pathetic fallacy”’ is worked 
to its fullest extent; but yet the compre- 
hension of the animal mind and affection for 
horses when they are well treated and sym- 
pathy for them when they are not, sug- 
gests as a companion piece Black Beauty, 
These stories reveal not only the nature of 
horses, but the nature of the men who use 
them. , 


Miscellaneous. 


The Sharon Historical Society has pub- 
lished a memorial of Eugene Tappan, its 
founder and late corresponding secretary. 
The memorial is edited by John Goddard 
Phillips, who has brought together a record 
of the activities of his friend and tributes 
to the potent influence which he exerted for 
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intellectual, moral, and religious progress. 
Mr. Tappan was born in Marshfield in 1840, 
and he removed to Sharon as late as 1898. 
That in these few years he should have left 
such an impress on the town as this book 
indicates is proof of an active spirit, a willing- 
ness to be useful, and a genuine concern for 
all that brought the townspeople together 
in common interests. This book is Number 
Six of the publications of the Sharon His- 
torical Society. 


The God-Man, or, the Life and Works of 
Jesus, the Christ, and Son of God, is a long 
poem in fifteen parts, written by Rev. Henry 
Losch, M.D., and recently published in a 
second edition by Richard G. Badger. Its 
object is to assert argumentatively as well 
as historically that Jesus is the Christ and the 
exclusively divine Saviour of men, his claim 
being attested first by his power to perform 
miracles and secondly by Biblical proof-texts, 
to which reference is made in numberless 
foot-notes at the bottom of each page. ‘This 
second edition is due, it is stated, to the warm 
reception the first received from the hundreds 
of purchasers who hailed the work as a timely 
answer to the unbelief of the age. Many 
stanzas tempt to quotation for which we 
have no space, but it is worth while to note 
that, when Dr. Losch writes,— 

“ow faintly have some poets striven 

To glorify Christ’s miracles, 
Though, God-like, he in them has given 
Divine proof of his oracles,’’— 


he has in mind, according to an explicit 
foot-note, ‘Tennyson’s “In Memoriam,” 
Browning’s “An Epistle,” and Longfellow’s 
“Christus.” 


Among the many letters received by Rev. 
Charles W. Wendte, expressing approval 
of Heart and Voice, published by the Geo. 
H. Ellis Co., has been one in German from a 
Canadian farmer, who writes: “I am the 
father of three children, respectively four, six 
and eight years of age, who early displayed 
musical capacity and love of singing. As my 
wile, and consequently also my children, are 
conversant with the English language alone, 
I have often cherished the wish to obtain 
translations of the beautiful German school 
and folk songs. Unfortunately, I was not 
until hitherto acquainted with any such work. 
Through relatives in the German Fatherland 
I had a book of German school songs sent 
me, with the intention of perhaps rendering 
some of them into English. But where shall 
a farmer like myself find the necessary time 
and strength for such a task? In summer 
one is occupied in field and garden from morn- 
ing till night. Rooms must be added to the 
house, structures of various kinds put up, 
and in winter the forest claims one. Saw- 
logs must be taken out to keep the pot 
a-boiling. . . . It is only afew years since I 
have known anything of the Unitarian faith, 
and I join myself to this form of religion with 
all my heart. The Christian Register has 
been sent me for two years past by a friend, 
though one unknown to me personally, in 
Worcester, Mass. In it I read of your re- 
cently published work, Heart and Voice. 
As a help in our domestic religious services, 
I sent for a copy of it. How great was my 
surprise and joy to find my parental wish for 
an English version of German child-songs 
so fully realized in it! It almost seems as if 
I had once more met with my old school- 
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friends and playmates, somewhat changed 
it may be, yet easily recognizable. ‘The dear 
old school-songs, the songs which my mother 
and sisters sang in the home circle, which we 
sang with emotion beneath the Christmas 
tree, they are all there, as well as the vener- 
able chorals of the church. I thank you 
heartily for your book and wish you all suc- 
cess in the approaching Congress at Berlin, 
where I spent six years.” 


A Writer of Books is the title of Denton 
J. Snider’s autobiography, dedicated to his 
pupil-friends of fifty years, and published by 
the Sigma Publishing Company of St. Louis, 
which has printed a long list of his earlier 
books. Prof. Snider was born in Maryland 
in 1841. He hasleda busy life, and he writes 
of his early ambitions, his life as a student 
at Oberlin, his army experiences, and his 
later work with frankness and unconven- 
tional directness. He calls himself ‘an 
author without a public” except for such 
readers as he was able to train himself. 
Eugene Field once hunted him up in Chicago, 
where he was giving talks upon Faust, and 
asked him to write a critique on Irving’s 
Faust, then the theatrical event of the city. 
He received two first-class tickets for the 
play and rode in the carriage Field provided. 
In his own opinion the critique, a column 
or more in length, was “‘spoilt stuff’’; but he 
was surprised by receiving for it a cheque 
of twenty-five dollars, and the interesting 
thing about the story is that that was the only 
compensation in money for any writing of 
his up to the present day. ‘True, Prof. 
Snider has written books, but, taken as a 
whole, they have not paid the printers’ 
bill,—a situation which he treats as a phil- 
osopher. Interesting anecdotes are scat- 
tered through the book, some of them con- 
nected with the St. Louis Philosophical So- 
ciety and the visits there of Emerson and 
Alcott. He pictures the circle of twenty 
men sitting around Alcott, while Brock- 
meyer acted as chief interpreter. A good 
deal of comment and surmise followed 
Alcott’s Orphic saying, “It requires a Christ 
to interpret a Christ.’”? After the discussion 
had zigzagged in twists and turns, Prof. 
Snider declared its hidden meaning must be 
that only an Alcott could rightly interpret 
an Alcott, and suggested that, as the hour 
was late, they had better all go home. Later 
Prof. Snider visited Concord, and notes, for 
instance, his relief when Emerson and Alcott 
picked him up from a rock whereon he was 
sitting with “the writer of the finest idyllic 
poetry in New England,” a young lady of 
whom he had never before heard. 


Books Received, 


From A. N. Marquis & Co., Chicago. 
Who’s Who in America. Vol. VI., toro-r1. 
Albert Nelson Marquis. $5 net. 
From Henry Holt & Co., New York. 
The-Cave-Woman. By Viola Burhans. 
Hardy Plants for Cottage Gardens. By Helen R. Albee. 
$1.60 net. 


Edited by 


Europe since 1815. By Charles Downer Hazen. 
The Poetic New World. Compiled by Lucy H. Humphrey. 
$1.50. 
From Sherman, French & Co., Boston. 
Writing on the Clouds. By Arthur Newman. 


net. 
From Text to Talk. By Addison Ballard, D.D., $1.20 net. 
Visions. By Thomas Durley Landels. $1 net. 
Notions of a Yankee Parson. By GeorgeL. Clark. $1 net, 
From the Kuntaline Press, Calcutta, 
The Mission of the Brahmo-Samaj. By Pandit Sivanath 
Sastri, M.A. 
‘ From B.W. Huebsch, New York. 
Wild Oats. By James Oppenheim. $1.20 net. 
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Che Dome. 
The Woodland Message. 


BY KATE HUDSON. 


Each early morn, ere Chanticleer 
Has crowed his challenge to the day, 
Hearty Good Will and brave Good Cheer 
Go wandering down the woodland way. 


They gently raise each drooping stem, 
Comfort each tree, stroke bird and deer 
And furry hare, and say to them, 
“God loves us all, so have no fear!” 


And ere they leave the quiet wood, 
They stop and turn and say again: 

“Do not lose courage: God is good. 
Give this—our message—to all men.” 


And that is why, when life seems dark, 
’Tis good to walk through field and wood 
Among the trees and flowers and birds; for, hark, 
They're always saying, ‘Courage! God is good.” 


The Boyhood of Theodore Parker. 


Theodore Parker—brave, faithful, loving 
Theodore Parker—was born one hundred 
years ago this week, on the twenty-fourth 
day of August, 1810. It was a country home 
that welcomed this youngest of eleven chil- 
dren, and the duties of a farmer lad and the 
enjoyment of country freedom awaited him. 

That Lexington home seemed very near 
the customs and necessities of colonial days. 
When Theodore’s father was married, he 
wore home-knit blue yarn stockings to the 
wedding, and he brought his wife home on 
horseback, the little wife from whom Theo- 
dore inherited his flaxen hair riding before 
him on a pillion. Her towels and her best 
tablecloth had been woven by her own hands 
from the flax her father had cultivated. The 
common dishes were of wood, with a holiday 
service of pewter for company; and her store 
of patchwork quilts and comforters proved 
her industry with the needle besides keeping 
her family warm. y 

When Theodore came, there was a house- 
ful of children, with some of the older ones 
already gone out to seek their fortune. He 
recorded some of his earliest remembrances, 
recalling the winter days when he had to stay 
for the most part in the kitchen, building cob 
houses or shaping bits of wood. He liked 
it when he was taken to the big barn, where 
he could see the horse, the cows, and the oxen. 
He was a strong, healthy child, the pride of 
his mother and the admiration of his numer- 
ous uncles, aunts, and cousins, who used to 
come visiting in sleighs and bring great 
apples or bags of shagbarks to “‘ Mis’ Parker’s 
baby.’ Funny names some of these uncles 
had; for there was Uncle Habbakuk and Uncle 
Jephthah, Uncle Ishmael, Uncle Asahel, Uncle 
Noah and Uncle Ammi, besides half a dozen 
more. Even with the restrained manners 
of the New England folk, Theodore had 
plenty of petting, till the neighbors used to 
say: ‘‘Why, Mis’ Parker, you’re spilin’ your 
boy! He never can take care of himself 
when he grows up.’’ But the little mother only 
smiled and kissed his flaxen curls none the 
less often. 

Theodore had his work to do, even in the 
baby days. When he was a little fellow in 
brown homespun petticoats, he used to pick 
up chips. Twice a day he carried a drink 
to his grandmother, an old lady over eighty : 
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years of age, who had flip in winter and 
toddy, or on special occasions punch, in the 
spring and summer. He has described her 
as a tall, stately, proud-looking woman, who 
read the Columbian Centinel and received 
with dignity the Puritan respect for age. 
Little boys wore petticoats much longer 
in those days than now, but Theodore never 
forgot how he rebelled when the time for the 
change came to him. He cried and strug- 
gled lustily, and, when his legs were squeezed 
into their new covering, he was so ashamed 
that he went into the fields to hide. When 
he was six years old, he began to go to the 
brown district school, with ‘‘ Aunt Pattie”’ for 
ateacher. Rather than go by the accustomed 
cart-path and the turnpike road, he placed 
stepping-stones across the brook and thus 
constructed a short cut. He was a good 
boy to study; but he liked play,—no one 
better,—and rough play, too. He tumbled 
his playmates about in ‘‘a shaggy fashion, 
as if with great humorous paws,’’ says his 
biographer, Weiss, but he was never unkind. 
He could not bear to have anybody ill- 
treated, and he stood always for justice and 
fair play. He grew hot all over if he wit- 
nessed a slight; and his courage, his absolute 
truthfulness, and his general good will gave 
him influence and brought him respect. 
When Theodore played, he played in good 
earnest. He was no impossible saint, but 
just a noble, bright boy, interested in all 
sorts of things. Once his delight in a new 
pop-gun of unusual size, made for him by an 
elder brother, led to an irresistible desire to 
test it in school. He fired it off. ‘‘Who 
fired that gun?’’ asked the teacher, sternly, 
no longer Aunt Pattie, but Master Hastings. 
No one answered, and the scholars went on 
with their spelling. But one trial was not 
enough. Soon the pop came again, and this 
time the small culprit was discovered and 
had to throw the beloved gun into the school- 
room fire. 2 
What stories Theodore used to hear in the 
long winter evenings, when his father read 
aloud, or when his mother told about that 
one of his grandfathers who was taken by 
the Indians and carried a captive to Canada, 
with no end of hard times before he was 
ransomed and able to return. Or perhaps 
she told of that other ancestor, who, though 
severely wounded, penetrated inside the 
British lines after the battle of Brandywine 
and brought away his captain, that he might 
not die a prisoner. There was no end of 
stories. One ancestor had passed through 
the perils of King Philip’s War, and Theodore’s 
own grandfather was at the taking of Quebec, 
and commanded troops on Lexington Green 
and at Bunker Hill the very year he died. 
Sometimes the boy used to experience for 
a few minutes the fearful joy of a daring run 
barefoot in the snow, wearing only his night- 
shirt, and there were other more conven- 
tional sports for the frosty season; but the 
winters were not short, and he used to long 
for the melting of the great snowbanks. The 
first warm days of spring that brought back 
the bluebirds and tempted out the bees 
gave him the keenest delight. He became 
familiar with the New England flowers and 
trees, and knew where to find the shy 
rhodora or how, in the swampy woods, to 
come upon the Indian-pipe. At ten years old 
he made a catalogue of all the vegetable pro- 
ductions, trees, and shrubs which grew upon 
the farm, inventing names when he could not 
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find out the true ones. As long as he lived, 
he spoke lovingly of the different wild 
flowers and remembered the time when he 
found forty-nine buds and blossoms on a 
single.stalk of the tall red lily. 

There was a pond in Lexington where he 
used to go fishing, but where he really 
“caught the landscape”’ instead of fish. He 
had keen eyesight, this lover of nature. 
When he was twelve years old, he saw the 
crescent form of Venus with the naked eye. 
Nobody else could see it. His father was 
away from home and nobody else knew any- 
thing about it, until he borrowed a book on 
astronomy from the schoolmaster and found 
out the fact and the reason for what he had 
seen. No wonder that his first composition 
was written on “The Starry Heavens,’’—a 
composition with which the teacher found 
fault because of its brevity. 

Theodore’s boyish admiration of beauty 
did not stop with the wonder of the flowers 
and stars.~‘“When I was six to seven years 
old,” he wrote long afterwards, “‘ there came 
a perfectly beautiful young girl to our little 
district school. She was seven to eight. She 
fascinated my eyes from my book, and I was 
chid for not getting my lessons. It never 
happened before—never after the little witch 
went away. She stayed only a week, and 
I cried bitterly when she went off. She was 
so handsome I did not dare to speak to her. 
Her name was Narcissa.”’ 

Homer and Plutarch he read before he was 
eight, and Rollins’s Ancient History at about 
the same time. He began Latin at ten and 
Greek at eleven. He read many books, 
but none that were not first approved by his 
father and mother; and he was always ex- 
amined in a book after he had finished it. 
If he couldn’t pass a fair examination in it, 
he must wait until he could before taking 
another. 

Manual training Theodore had, too, though 
nobody called it by that name. ‘The little 
shop where he learned to use tools, and where 
he made a beautiful cradle for his sister’s 
baby, had had a wonderful history before 
it was a shop at all. It had been the proud 
belfry of the Lexington meeting-house, and 
from it had rung out the alarm that sum- 
moned the farmer folk on the 19th of April, 
1775. It was moved from Lexington Green 
in 1794 to make way for a new steeple, and 
now it took its hand in the training of Theo- 
dore Parker, as good work as it had ever done; 
and here Theodore held the chalk line and 
chipped and chiselled. Near it grew in 
later years a white ash-tree, which Theodore 
planted from a seed. 

One day when Theodore was on his way to 
school, an old man walked along with him. 
“He told me,” said Theodore long afterward, 
“‘what it was possible for a bright boy to 
do and tobe. It had great influence on me.” 
From that time his ambition was roused. 
He meant to ‘“‘be somebody,” the ideal that 
used to be held up before all New England 
children. Jf there were space, it would be 
good to tell of letters to his old teacher,— 
letters that reveal equally the passionate 
affection and the eager ambition of the small 
boy, whom people could not then understand 
any more than we understand the heart of 
the small boys nearest to us to-day. 

‘Theodore was bashful and apt to underrate 
himself. Once when in his manhood years 
he was deeply moved by a generous tribute 
he had received, he wrote that only once 
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before had he been equally gratified by ap- 
preciative words. That was when, at an 
examination of the district school, one of the 
general committee of the town asked Mr. 
Parker, ‘“Who is that fine boy that spoke 
up so smart?’’ His father said, ‘‘Oh, that 
is one of my boys, the youngest’’; and, when 
his father reported at home the question and 
the answer, the boy’s heart glowed witha deep 
joy, not for the praise of the words, but for 
the satisfaction it gave to his father. 

What a natural, wholesome, growing life 
it was! He was in truth a happy boy. 
“From the days of earliest boyhood,” he 
wrote again, long after the boyhood days 
were past, ““when I went stumbling through 
the grass, ‘as merry as a May bee,’—there 
is none but has left me honey in the hive 
of memory,—when I recall the years of boy- 
hood, youth, early manhood, I am filled with 
a sense of sweetness and wonder that such 
little things can make a mortal so exceeding 
rich.” ‘But I must confess,” he added, 
“that the ehief of all my delights is still the 
religious.” 

It was a simple religion, just the conscious- 
ness of the constant presence of God, that 
brought the thought ‘‘My Father in heaven”’ 
in every moment of joy or pain. “Finding 
a scarce flower in the wet meadow, weeping 
at stories of Indian captivities; basking in 
the May sun at the top of the ledge,—no 
trick of consciousness shut up the word he 
had with God about it all or hinted that a 
word would be proper.” , 

It is true that he had his uncomfortable 
hours over the old Westminster Catechism, 
which he found somewhere in the house to tor- 
ment him “with horror and a quivering of 
the flesh,’ but he felt out his way alone to 
faith in a better God and a saner universe 
than the old theology taught. The ancient 
sternness had no place in the religion of his 
home. His earliest wrestle with himself 
came when a deacon asked him whom he 
loved best. He said honestly that he loved 
his father best. ‘‘What, better than your- 
self?’’ “Yes, sir,” came the prompt reply. 
“But,” said his father, “if one of us must 
take a whipping, which would you rather 
should have the blows?’’ Theodore said 
nothing, but wondered and wondered, and 
the wonder tormented him for weeks. 

No incident in the childhood of Theodore 
Parker has been retold so often or with such 
good reason as that of the day when he lifted 
his stick to strike the little spotted tortoise, 
sunning himself in the shallow water at the 
foot of a flaming rhodora in full bloom. 
Something checked the boy’s arm, and a voice 
within him said, clear and loud, “It is wrong.” 
He hastened home and told the tale to his 
mother, and asked her what it was that had 
spoken to him. “‘Some men call it con- 
science,” she said, wiping a tear from her 
eyes with her apron, ‘“‘but I prefer to call 
it the voice of God in the soul of man.” 
How far her words, spoken then to the little 
boy at her knee, have carried! How many 
a mother has repeated them! How many a 
thinker has found therein the key to deep 
problems! 

It would be good to follow Theodore 
through his later boyhood and to tell how, 
after he bought, at twelve years old, his first 
book, a Latin dictionary, with the money he 
earned from picking huckleberries, he went 
ahead in study until the proud day when he 
_ go to his father and say, ‘Father, 
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I entered Harvard College to-day.” 
years are full of interest, full of inspiration. 


But the story is there for any one to read, 
and this centennial’ year takes us to it with 
fresh gratitude for a life that can never be 


spared from the history of our country. 


A Widening Circle. 


“There go the Andersons in their new 
automobile,’’ 
the vine-shaded piazza. 


“T’m crazy for a 


ride in a real auto, and I’ve never even set 


foot in one. People are selfish, and I don’t 
suppose Maude Anderson will ever think of 
inviting me.”’ 

“Well,” said her friend Mattie, ‘I 
don’t suppose they realize what a great 
treat it would be to you or me.’ She 
hesitated a moment, then continued, boldly, 
“Just as you don’t realize what an immense 
pleasure it would be to mamma if you would 
invite her some time when you are going for 
a long drive. Of course, I’ve been with you 
lots of times, Gustie; but I’ve wanted often 
to ask you to let mamma have my place 
sometimes. She never has anything but 
trolley rides, you know.” 

“Why, I never thought of it,’’ said Au- 
gusta, promptly. “‘Why didn’t you ask 
me before? We've always had a horse, and 
have been so used to driving that I never 
thought it would be any special pleasure. 
Tell your mamma I’ll call for her Thursday, 
and we will take the prettiest ride I can find— 
where trolley cars won’t take one.”’ 

When Mattie told her mother of the in- 
vitation that evening, Mrs. Loring’s face 
lightened up. ‘“‘Indeed, I should like it 
very much, Mattie; but wouldn’t Augusta 
enjoy it more if you went instead?”’ 

“No, mamma, she really wants you this 
time. I’m not invited at all,” laughed 
Mattie. She had not told her mother of 
the conversation that had led to the invi- 
tation, and that the first suggestion of thé 
drive had come from Mattie herself. 

“Tt has been a long time,” said Mrs. 
Loring, ‘‘since I have had anything more 
than a car ride.” 

“Dade thin,’ said Mrs. Murphy, who 
had just brought back the laundry, and 
had stopped a few minutes, at Mrs. Lor- 
ing’s invitation, to rest and enjoy the cool 
glass of lemonade that was very refresh- 
ing after her long walk, ‘‘’tis meself would 
be glad to get a car ride now and thin— 
’way out to the parks wid me little Maggie; 
but it’s precious few nickels I can be sparin’ 
fer ear rides this summer.” 

Mrs. Loring and Mattie gave a quick 
glance at each other, as the same thought 
dashed through their minds. Had they 
not neglected a very simple means of giving 
pleasure to others? They could well afford 
the money to give Mrs. Murphy and her 
ten-year-old Maggie a refreshing car ride at 
times. 

“Mrs. Murphy, when I have my pleasant 
carriage drive next Thursday, I’d like to 
think that you and Maggie are having an 
outing, too. You take these dimes and 
enjoy a good ride. It will give me real 
pleasure. 

“‘Wasn’t Mrs. Loring good to give us 
this lovely ride?’”’ said Maggie to her mother, 


as, in the very front seat of an electric car, | braying of a donkey. 


they rode out to one of the beautiful parks 
the next Thursday afternoon. 


The 


said Augusta, as they sat on 
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“Vis, indade,” said Mrs. Murphy. ‘And 
‘tis meself was wishin’ we cud a brought 
Biddy Ryan’s little lame Timmie along wid 
us. How he would ’a’ liked to see the green 
grass and the yaller buttercups.” 

Maggie puzzled over this for some time. 
She knew it cost money for car rides, and 
she knew her mother had none to spare. 
It was hard work sometimes to get enough 
to pay the landlord and to buy food. Be- 
fore the ride was over she had solved the 
problem. 

“Mamma, I think Mrs. McCarthy would 
lend me her baby carriage, and I could 
wheel Timmie over to the square, where he 
could see the fountain and the grass and the 
trees, and it would be nice and cool. He 
wouldn’t be very heavy if he is ’most five. 
Can I do it, mother?” 

“Vis, dear; an’ it’s a good thought, 
darlin’,’’ responded Mrs. Murphy. 

So the deed of kindness was “‘ passed along.”’ 
And each one found it was in her power to 
give pleasure to others—to share what 
seemed a simple thing to her, but meant 
much to others less fortunate than herself.— 
Ida Kenniston, in the Circle. 


A Robin. 


I have delighted in winning the hearts 
of absolutely wild birds, and inducing them 
to come in and live with me at intervals 
through the day. 

It takes time and patience to do this. 
Meal-worms are also indispensable, for at 
first one must win wild birds through their 
appetites; and there is hardly an English 
bird that can resist a lively meal-worm! 

Robins—of course I mean English robins— 
are quite the easiest birds to tame; for, when 
the days become chilly in autumn, they will 
come in at the windows, and, if any tempting 
food is gently thrown near him, a robin 
soon learns that he is welcome. He will 
remain for hours, quietly investigating all 
the furniture in the room, regaling one with 
a sweet, low song, and sometimes engaging 
in a desperate fight with his own reflection 
in the looking-glass. 

Such a robin I have at this moment in my 
drawing-room. He often sits on the ink- 
stand while I am writing, and looks at me 
with his large black eyes. He little thinks 
that his biography is going to America. 

I often wish I could divine what ideas are 
passing through his birdish brain,—what 
views he takes of life in general and of us 
in particular. 

I know he prefers being in a warm room to 
the snow and cold out of doors, for he waits 
at the window each morning till I open it 
and let him in: then he tells me when he 
is hungry by coming close to my chair, and 
even singing his petition for bread or meal- 
worms.—Eliza Brightwen. 

S is for Stylish young Sadie, 

Whose hat is so big and so shady 
That she thought it was night 
When the sun was out bright, 

And mistook an old cow for a lady. 


Little Celia, at three years of age, was tak- 
ing a walk one day with her papa. They 
passed a field, and were startled by the loud 
In a sad tone the 
little maiden said, “O papa, that animal 


/has the whooping-cough!” 
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The Unitarian Pilgrimage. 


The journey through England of the Ameri- 
can delegates travelling toward Berlin leaves 
some impression which must prove indelible. 
One is the strong friendship which has grown 
up between English and American Unitarians. 
When the American Unitarian Association 
celebrated its seventy-fifth anniversary, the 
Englishmen who went over to Boston left 
with the Americans memories that are still 
cherished. ‘Since then international ex- 
changes of pulpits and other neighborly doings 
have deepened the sense of what we have in 
common. ‘The splendid delegation of English 
men and women to the Boston meeting of the 
International Council three years ago brought 
this transatlantic comradeship to a high 
plane. And now the return visit of a large 
American delegation in England has been the 
occasion of a pronounced expression of this 
comradeship. 

The published itinerary of the American 
delegation indicates a journey touching points 
of historic and romantic interest. But this 
interest has been submerged in English hos- 
pitality,—hospitality which has been hearty 
and generous. Receptions and banquets 
in Liverpool, Oxford, and London have been 
notable occasions when this hospitality has 
been focussed. But along the whole journey 
it has been showered upon the Americans. 
English homes have: been opened to American 
visitors and English pulpits to American 
preachers. At point after point in the 
journey the visitors from over the sea have 
been made to feel, as one Englishman hap- 
pily expressed the desire that we should feel, 
that we “‘have returned to the old home.” 

And the Americans have genuinely ap- 
preciated this hospitable spirit. In journeys 
to ancient cities and old cathedrals there 
has been a lively interest in the things which 
pertain to English Unitarianism. In gazing 
at magnificent stained-glass windows, where 
has there been deeper satisfaction than in 
the quaint little Unitarian church in the 
old Roman city of Chester on the River Dee, 
where Martineau’s portrait in stained glass 
is placed on one side of the pulpit with 
Matthew Henry’s on the other, to suggest 
the development of liberal religious thinking? 
And in Warwick, rich in historic associations, 
it was notable that many sought out the little 
church where the Unitarian congregation 
worships. In Oxford, Manchester College 
was the Mecca for American pilgrims; 
and in London, packed as it is with places 
that bristle with interest, and few as the days 
were for the visit, the Unitarian headquarters 
and churches were visited by many of the 
American delegates. 

.Another impression of those which must 
prove indelible is the way in which there are 
lines of relationship of American life and insti- 
tutions which run to England and through 
England to many nations. Our debt to 
English literature is one very obvious line. 
Harvard men visiting Stratford and the 
Harvard House realize something of the debt 
which American educational institutions owe 
to the scholarship of the older civilization 
of England. Old castles are not merely 
picturesque. They are landmarks in the 
progress of the struggle for political freedom 
and the building of free institutions,—a strug- 
gle which made possible the American democ- 
racy. 

This has been, therefore, vastly more than 
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a sight-seeing trip and a pleasant visit 
among friends who speak our language. To 
trace further these lines of association, 
Americans find in such survivals as the Roman 
walls at Chester the actual marks of the far- 
reaching activity of the ancient civilization 
which goes back to the time of Roman law 
and Greek culture and the flowering of the 
Hebrew religion in the teaching and person- 
ality of Jesus of Nazareth. 

The gathering in London at the banquet 
given by the Laymen’s Club may be regarded 
as the farewell to England. ‘Three hundred 
people sat down at the banquet. In accord- 
ance with the admirable planning of the 
Committee of Arrangements, the English 
and Americans were interspersed in such 
fashion that acquaintance was promoted. 
Toasts were proposed and responded to,— 
to the King and the President. ‘The whole 
audience sang ‘‘God saye the King,” and, 
without change of the music, ‘‘My Country, 
‘tis of Thee.” Among the address, all of 
high order, none was more notable than that 
of Dr. Carpenter of Oxford, on ‘‘’The Con- 
gress of Free Christianity and Religious 
Progress.’? He said that those who with 
courage and hope began the movement, 
“builded larger than they knew.’’ At the 
Congress held in London nine years ago 
eighteen religious communions were rep- 
resented. Now this has grown to more 
than thirty religious communions in eighteen 
different nations. 

From England the American delegation 
crossed to the Continent in two companies, 
one to Paris, the other to Holland. In 
Holland visits were made to The Hague, 
Leyden, and Amsterdam. In the last city 
Dr. Hugenholtz, former president of the In- 
ternational Council, gave a hospitable re- 
ception to the American delegation. In 
Cologne the two American parties came to- 
gether and were joined by the English dele- 
gation, thus making one stream to flow to 
Berlin. In Cologne was the first expression 
of German hospitality, abundant, hearty, 
and fraternal. Dr. Fischer came from 
Berlin to bring the welcome of the Berlin 
Committee to the English and American 
delegates who were on German soil; and the 
international meetings began, to be contin- 
ued in Berlin. Hahie: 


New York Letter. 


Unitarian news in New York City at pres- 
ent is like the submerged tenth. Heat, hu- 
midity, and cessation of activity have had 
their effect upon it; but two or three items 
of interest are worthy of consideration. 

The services which the Rev. Leon Harvey 
holds every Sunday in Dr. Slicer’s church are, 
for the summer season, well attended. The 
mere fact that a Unitarian minister is in 
demand, and can be commanded, means a 
good deal, and should give encouragement to 
us all. 

Then over in Brooklyn the work done 
during June and July by the Willow Place 
people has been so successful that it should 
be known as widely as possible. When one 
considers how hot and long a summer we 
have had, the results are magnificent. The 
aggregate attendance at the house for June 
and July was 10,047. ‘This is an increase 
of 4,797 over last summer. 

Wednesday evening at the Willow Place 
Chapel is termed Pleasant Wednesday. On 
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the last Pleasant Wednesday evening the 
doors were opened, as a test, to all who cared 
to come. In a few minutes the room was 
filled. From the hot and reeking streets the 
people came as to a sanctuary of relief. 
Soon the outer steps were crowded, then the 
vestibule, even the windows, were filled. 
737 were there, and-70o of them were chil- 
dren. The crowd was orderly and under 
complete control. Onthese Wednesday even- 
ings a good programme is always provided. 
The first half of the evening a professional 
entertainment of some kind is given. The 
latter half is given over to talks to the chil- 
dren or to recitations and singing given by 
the children themselves. The dances on the 
hottest nights were thoroughly enjoyed. 
Young people will dance, and the safety of 
the chapel home is worthy of our considera- 
tion. 

The mothers’ classes have been largely at- 
tended this_year, and at a July meeting Dr. 
Barbour spoke to the mothers about the care 
of their babies. Nearly all the mothers pres- 
ent had their babies with them, and the talk 
was timely and potent. The Game Circle 
gave the director opportunity to lay stress 
upon personal habits of cleanliness. About 
eighty girls and boys belong to this circle. 
Thirty-seven neighborhood children were sent 
to the country on fresh air excursions through 
co-operation with the Children’s Aid Society. 

The Improvement Association at Willow 
Place Chapel has had the good fortune to 
secure a floating bath in the neighborhood. 
Thousands of boys and girls are taking ad- 
vantage of it this summer. The New York 
Dock Company has given the free use of the 
end of one of its piers to mothers and babies, 
and the Park Department has placed benches 
on it. The association has secured the re- 
pair of sidewalks near the chapel that were 
in a deplorable condition. 

To meet the expenses of the work done by 
the Willow Place people, twenty-two friends 
in the Church of the Saviour contributed 
$246. An additional sum of $30.33 was 
added by some young people who attend the 
chapel. The managers of the work are try- 
ing to persuade the Dock Commissioner to 
place a double-decked ferry-boat on the 
near-by water front, so that the poor people 
may have an extra breathing-space. Of 
course many of the regular workers at Willow 
Place were obliged to take needed vacations; 
but the voluntary substitutes gave great sat- 
isfaction, and the trying weather in no way 
lessened their enthusiasm. 

It is pretty generally known that the Uni- 
larian under that name no longer exists. 
With the September number the magazine 
to be known as the Unitarian Advance will 
be issued. The policies and traditions of the 
old Unitarian will be retained, and a publish- 
ing house near New York will print the 
magazine and present it in good form. 
While it seemed advisable to sever connec- 
tion with the recent publishers of the maga- 
zine, no disagreement except that which 
arose from business complications has arisen. 
The policy of the Unitarian will be continued 
in the Unitarian Advance. It will favor no 
issue, party, or sect to the exclusion of 
others. It will stand for the ‘‘open door 
idea” and for an ‘‘all-of-us-together prog- 
ress.” 

A bit of human nature—several bits, for 
the matter of that—came to my attention 
recently. One of the postmen on this sub- 
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. urban route is of a friendly, expansive nature, 
tinged with guilelessness. The picture pos- 
tals sent by travellers to home folk hold a 
rare interest for him. Strolling down the 
quiet, shady streets, he scans with interested 
gaze the scenes and messages on the postals. 
His final conclusion was as follows:— 

“Wyerybody is having the best time of his 
life, judging from these here postals. Every 
place is the most splendid ever seen, judging 
from these here postals. Now what I am 
thinking is this, are folks really having the 
best time and seeing the best things, or are 
they putting up a big bluff, and not letting 
on how they’ve been sold?”’ 

There is a crumb of comfort in this doubt 
for the stay-at-home. 

I saw a postal once, in a far-away country 
home, from a young daughter of the house, 
who was faring in New York City for the 
time being. ‘‘Am having a glorious time 
here!’’ wrote the girl, and the picture on the 
postal was of—the Tombs! The good time 
of that young girl was not taking place in 
the spot portrayed, and this may be largely 
true of the many postals that pass to and 
fro during the summer. 

A summer vacation, like heaven and Bos- 
ton, is a condition, not a place. A tired, 
cramped mind and body finds the free, open 
places beautiful, no matter where they are. 
And the home people who stay behind, from 
the very absence of those whom they usually 
serve, and with more time at their disposal, 
may also be having ‘‘the best time,’’ in the 
“loveliest place.’”’ In the home temporarily 
deserted there is chance for uninterrupted 
rest and work, taken alternately. There is 
the surprise of seeing the old, familiar things 
take on new aspects, and there is the joy of 
realizing how precious the absent ones are, 
how greatly to be desired; and, in the antici- 
pation of their return, the making ready for 
their welcome, the stay-at-homes’ vacations, 
too, may be the best imaginable. 
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A Nook in Devon. 


BY OSCAR FAY ADAMS. 


To the lovely old town of Okehampton 
in Devon, rather than to the Rutlandshire 
Oakham, Mr. Whitmore, the well-known 
genealogist, is disposed. to refer the origin 
of the name of the Massachusetts Oakham, 
the only place of the name in the United 
States. The slight difference in the spell- 
ing of the names of the two localities need 
not be looked upon as against this derivation; 
for the English name, locally pronounced 
“Ockington,”’ is often spelled Oakhampton. 
About the period of the incorporation of 
the American town, William Pitt was rep- 
resenting this borough in Parliament, and 
the settlement, according to Mr. Whitmore, 
may have been thus named in his honor. 
But no proof of this has been discovered. 

The Devon borough lies in a deep valley 
under the northern slope of Dartmoor, 
yet the valley itself is six hundred feet 
above sea-level, and the railway station, 
perched upon the slope of Dartmoor, is 
three hundred feet above the town. From 
the station a single long street, lined on one 
side by modern dwellings, mainly of the 
small villa class, winds downward into 
Okehampton. From the town another road, 
running parallel with this for a part of the 
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distance, leads up to the artillery encamp- 
ment on the moor far above the railway, 
a spot whence the eye can travel uninter- 
ruptedly around the horizon, save to the 
south, where the great tors of Dartmoor 
rige nearly a thousand feet higher. 

In Domesday Book the locality is called 
Ochmentone, the town, or tun, on the Ock- 
ment. That it is there recorded as a town 
proves it to have been at the time of the 
Conquest even, a place of more or less im- 
portance. The small rivers known as the 
East and West Ockment water the valley, 
or valleys; for the borough is at the junction 
of several rifts among the hills, and one comes 
upon them in unexpected quarters,—pleas- 
ant rippling streams with ferns and wild 
flowers on their banks and layers of green 
shade overhead. 

As one approaches it from the station, 
Okehampton is perceived to be a cluster of 
lesser streets with one long main street in 
the centre of these extending east and west. 
About midway of this, and in the middle of 
the thoroughfare, is the chapel-of-ease, 
dedicated to Saint James, a small stone 
structure with nave and western tower. 
It is Third Pointed in style; but, save for 
the tower, which contains a clock and bells, 
was rebuilt in 1862. It exhibits nothing 
of much interest except a carved Jacobean 
pulpit and reading desk, the former dated 
1662. ‘To the east of the chapel stands an 
ancient inn, picturesque and shabby, and 
beyond this the street crosses the East 
Ockment and wanders on in a rather uncer- 
tain, wavering fashion a quarter of a mile 
further, closely bordered by dwellings of 
the humbler and plainer class. 

To the westward of the chapel the thor- 
oughfare broadens considerably and becomes 
the Fore Street,—a common Devon designa- 
tion of the main thoroughfare of a town. 
Here are situated the principal shops, a few 
residences, the large, long front of the White 
Hart Inn, and the old Town Hall which dis- 
plays the town arms under its gable. Look- 
ing down the street from the west are one 
or two shops seen, and a lane on the right 
of these leads to some mills by the river, 
while in a street on the left of them, vir- 
tually a narrowing of the Fore Street, is the 
George Inn. Immediately beyond this hos- 
telry is West Bridge spanning the West 
Ockment. A street leading off from the 
north side of Fore Street gives access to 
the market place, and, after passing the latter 
and crossing the Ockment at a very sylvan 
spot, reveals the entrance to Oaklands, the 
seat of Windham Hunt Holley, lord of the 
manor. It is a spacious stone mansion, 
and the only large house of its kind in the 
near vicinity of Okehampton. 

Crossing the West Bridge and leaving 
the stone Wesleyan chapel on the left, a 
road ascends the hill towards the church. 
Houses border it for a little, and then cease 
as if discouraged. But the path continues, 
paved with small stones or pebbles, the en- 
forced labor of French prisoners of war over 
a century ago. A noble avenue of beeches 
shades the last hundred yards of the distance 
beside which runs a narrower footpath 
sunken deep between hedges. While mount- 
ing this long hill one comes to understand 
why a chapel-of-ease was erected far below 
in the town. The churchyard is a sunny, 
delightful spot; but the church itself is of 
modern workmanship, save the tower, in 
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which are six bells, and dates only from 
1844. The tower displays crocketted pin- 
ancles and is visible for many miles. Lych- 
gates admit one to the enclosure whose paths 
are lined by elms, and on the north, looking 
down the slope into a smaller valley, is the 
vicarage in the midst of a most inviting en- 


Marriages, 


In West Upton, Mass., 17th inst., at the home of the 
bride’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. Edward P. Skinner, by 
Rey. William A. Wood, Prof. Kenneth Lee Morse of 
Abington and Miss Mary Celia Skinner. 


Deaths. 


DR. FRANCIS COLLAMORE. 


With the passing, on August 18, of Dr. Francis Collamore 
of Pembroke, Mass., at the ripe age of eighty-four, there is 
recorded not only the death of one of the most widely 
known and revered physicians of South-eastern Massachu- 
setts, but also of a typical Unitarian of that old régime 
when all the village folk of high and low degree, on foot, 
on horseback, or in chaises, ‘‘went to meeting” in the his- 
toric edifice on the New England hillside, when every pew 
was filled. This habit of boyhood grew into a deeply- 
loved custom that never wavered throughout a long and 
busy life that was a notable example of the wide range of 
activities and beneficences that may engage a quiet, home- 
loving man. 

Born Dec. 7, 1825, in the ancient Collamore homestead 
opposite the present home in Pembroke, the son of Horace 
and Laura (Briggs) Collamore, he graduated from the 
Dartmouth Medical School in 1847, and at once began to 
practise in Braintree, soon returning to his native town 
to succeed to the practice of his uncle, Dr. Anthony 
Collamore, Pembroke thus enjoying the unique distinction 
of having a Collamore as its trusted family physician for 
more than one hundred unbroken years. He married, 
Apr. 9, 1849, Priscilla Josselyn Mann, daughter of John C. 
and Sylvia Hedge Mann of Pembroke. There are two 
children, Francis Collamore, Jr., of East Bridgewater, 
and Florina M. Collamore, who resides at the home. 

Dr. Collamore was the oldest member as to period of 
membership of the Massachusetts Medical Society, the 
last survivor of the doctors who organized the Plymouth 
Medical Society, and a member of its flourishing local 
branch, the Hatherly Medical Society, and attended 
the meetings of these bodies with much pleasure. A Rep- 
resentative to the General Court in 1881, he had been 
Selectman, School Committee for thirty years, Town 
Treasurer for a long period, as also of the Marshfield 
Agricultural Society. He was justice of the peace for 
fifty years, rendering invaluable services to his townsfolk 


in this capacity, and was the author of several monographs 
on the history of his native town. He was a cultured man, 
a reader of the best literature, of great personal charm and 
simple dignity. His gentle counsels and the kindly hos- 
pitality of his home and its inmates have endeared the 
name of Collamore to many gifted young men who have 
for a time ministered to the small but devoted First Parish 
at Pembroke, and have gone out into wider fields. 

The funeral, held on the 2oth, was largely attended, 
the officiating clergymen being the Rev. John W. Barker 
and the Rev. Henry A. Westall, former pastors at the First 
Parish, 
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vironment of lawn and garden. But the 
especial feature of Okehampton, so far as 
its past is concerned at any rate, is the castle, 
reached by a path along the West Ockment, 
and distant but a half mile from the Fore 
Street. The shaded quiet avenue brings one 
presently to a lodge gate where a fee of three- 
pence admits the visitor beyond. To the 
archeologists Okehampton Castle is a very 
puzzling structure, and few of them agree 
concerning the precise dates of its several 
parts or their original uses in some in- 
stances. The ordinary tourist, troubling 
himself very little about these points, how- 
ever, beholds an extensive range of ruin 
stretching westward from the lodge gate 
several hundred feet, the slope on which it 
stands terminating in a lofty mound whence 
rise the tall fragments of the keep. : 

Several of the buildings are of a purely 
domestic nature, others as distinctly mili- 
tary and defensive, and in the midst is a 
ruined chapel. Almost all is roofless, while 
tall trees have sprung up in the apartments, 
and ferns and underbrush entangle the feet. 
From the more open ground about the keep 
the Ockment, a hundred feet below, is seen 
circling around the mount. Across the 
narrow valley in front the great slopes of 
Dartmoor rise up to meet the sky; thick 
woods behind muffle the hillside to the 
north, and between hill and castle mound 
is a deep gulley; on the mound itself are the 
rough walls of the keep, one tall fragment, 
jagged and broken at the top, appearing as if 
some great bird were resting there a moment 
with outspread wings. 

Save for the rough sides of the keep, there 
is little of the sternness of a medizval fortress 
about Okehampton Castle. Time and nature 
have taken it into their keeping: they have 
suffered a wall to fall here and there, and 
then kindly hidden it with fern and bracken, 
have planted trees in courtyard and my 
lady’s bower, have sown grass and weed 
in banquet hall and chapel, and year by year 
have softened all its outlines with thicker, 
closer growths of ivy and of vine. And 
man has wisely forborne to interfere with 
their work: he has but added here and there 
a needed prop, that is all. Time and nature 
have had it all their own way in this place 
for three hundred years, and their task has 
been well done. 


Alliance Programmes, 


Now that the Alliances are planning their 
winter’s work, it is to be hoped that they will 
arrange their programmes along religious 
lines, thus fulfilling the distinctive purpose 
for which they were organized. 

Many branches, in choosing subjects from 
all fields, find themselves competing unsuc- 
cessfully with other women’s clubs. 

There is a legitimate place for self-culture 
and social service clubs; but why should the 
Alliance duplicate this work when it has its 
own specialty? 

The following programme, arranged for 
the Detroit Alliance, may prove suggestive 
and helpful to other branches. The plan 
includes a fifteen-minute paper, with five- 
minute talks, pro and con, to open the 
general discussion :— 

September: ‘‘Is our Religion Vital to Us?” 


(a) ‘Causes of Lethargy,” (b) “Springs of 
Enthusiasm.”’ October: “Ie Religion an 
Elective or a Prescribed Course in the 
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“The Differ- 
(a) 


School of Life?’’? November: 
ence between Religion and Morality.” 
“What Lack I Yet?”’ (6) ‘‘What is Spirit- 
uality?’’ December: (a) ‘““Why I became 
a Unitarian,” (b) ‘“Why Iam a Unitarian.” 
January: ‘What are Unitarian Mothtrs 
doing for the Religious Nurture of their 
Children?’ (a) Have Mothers the Right to 
bias their Children Religiously?”’ (6) ‘‘ Does 
Religious Freedom mean Neglect?” Febru- 


ary: ‘‘Do Unitarians believe in the Mission- 
ary?” (a) “At Home,” (b)- “Abroad.” 
March: ‘‘When do Forms become Formal- 
ism?’’ April: ‘The Worshipful Church »v. 


the Institutional Church.’”’ May: ‘‘ Does 
Professional Philanthropy tend to deaden 
our Charitable Impulses?’”’ (a) “‘How pre- 
serve the Personal Touch?”’ 


ELizABETH B. SHIPPEN. 
West Fatmouts, Mass. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements, 
Rey. Lewis G. Wilson will preach at King’s 
Chapel, Boston, August 28, at 10.30 A.M. 


At the First Parish Church, Meeting-house 
Hill, Dorchester, on Sunday, August 28, Rev. 
C. W. Casson will preach. 


At Arlington Street Church, Boston, the 
summer union service on Sunday morning, 
August 28, at 11 o'clock, will be conducted 
by Rev. John W. Day of St. Louis. 


Rev. Augustus M. Lord will mot preach at 
Union Chapel, Little Boar’s Head, September 
4, but Rev. Alfred Gooding of Portsmouth, 
N.H., will preach there on the 28th of August, 
same time and place. 


At All Souls’ Church, Fourth Avenue and 
2oth Street, New York, a union service will 
be held Sunday, August 28, at 11 A.M., con- 
ducted by Rev. Leon A. Harvey of Brooklyn. 
The public is cordially invited. 


eiiacttios’ 


FAIRHAVEN, Mass.—Unitarian Memorial 
Church, Rev. Frank Lowe Phalen: Rey. 
Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D.D., of Washington, 
D.C., will preach August 28. : 


MANCHESTER-BY-THE-SEA, Mass.—At the 
First Unitarian Church, 11 a.m., August 28, 
Dr. William H. Lyon of Brookline will 
preach. 


In Vacation Time. 


There are thousands of people who would 
never think of stepping up to you and wak- 
ing you up out of a sleep who would think 
nothing of waking you up out of a vacation. 

And yet it is a great deal more rude to 
wake a man up out of a good sound vacation 
than it ever could begin to be to stop him a 
little while in the middle of a little sleep. 

When you have once fallen into your va- 
cation, when it is wrapping you round and 
round with oblivion, with seas of air and with 
seas of light and seas of silence, bearing you 
on and floating you over to the Larger Self, 
there are plenty of people who will delib- 
erately take measures to make vou call on 
them, or who will invite you to a tea or some- 
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thing. (Ofcourse Ido not refer to the people 
who give you those light, filmy half-invita- 
tions, full of grace and freedom for you and 
for themselves and for everybody—who 
draw you to them with chains of cobweb, 
and who make you want to come by showing 
that they would let you stay away. I mean 
the people who, down in their hearts, are 
full of polite threats, who are not really 
offering Tea to people, but who are offering 
up people to Tea, and who invite you alive 
or dead.)—Mount Tom. 


The Tyranny of Custom. 


The tendency to imitate is one of the 
marked characteristics of the present day. 
If men and women could get rid of the idea 
that they must act as their neighbors act, 
the ills of life would be materially lessened. 
Yet it is a well-known fact that all who have 
made their-mark on the page of history 
have broken through the accepted con- 
ventional customs of society,—have, to a 
large extent, been a law unto themselves. 
From the time of Socrates, through the 
early and Middle Ages, and even in modern 
times, the trammels that limit life within 
certain lines of demarcation have been cast 
aside by leaders of thought, and, whenever 
this has been done, the result has been, for 
the most part, beneficial to the community. 
Thoreau shows how true freedom can be 
obtained by shuffling off the bondage of 
civilization. “‘We may study the laws of 
matter,’ he says, ‘‘at and for our con- 
venience, but a successful life knows no 
law.’’ This bondage of civilization is per- 
haps nowhere better exhibited than in the 
matter of food and clothing. Referring 
to the latter, Thoreau amusingly remarks: 
“Who would wear a patch, or two extra 
seams only, over the knee? ‘Their prospects 
in life, they would think, would be ruined 
if they should do it. It would be easier for 
them to hobble to town with a broken leg 
than with a broken pantaloon.’’ How would 
Thoreau be regarded by the fashionable 
world of to-day? Yet that new cult—the 
Simple Life—could find no better exponent 
of its principles. He was never bound by 
custom or dwarfed by caprice. Other 
men have sung the praises of the simple 
life,—as Hazlitt and Lamb,—but few have 
tasted of its reality as fully as Thoreau. 

The British constitution itself is founded 
on customs which from time to time have 
become formulated into law. The rules of 
procedure are entirely subservient to prece- 
dent, which is, invariably, the recognized 
guide. Nowhere, perhaps, does the fashion 
of past days prevail as in the House of 
Commons. The hand of time deals ten- 
erly with the building itself, and will not 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 


assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. $ 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. Williams, President, 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, taf 4 Wm. H. Slocum, 7yeas. 
Parker B. Field, Superintendent, 
277 Tremont St., Boston, 
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allow its memory to be forgotten. On how 
many occasions has “the grille’? been un- 
successfully attacked! 

In other departments of our national life 
we find the same tendency to conform to 
the dictates of society. The tyranny of 
custom has, indeed, invaded the home. The 
recognition of duty has given place to cer- 
tain formal practices without which many 
would be considered outside the pale of 
society. The numerous ‘‘calls,’’ dictated 
solely by etiquette, are frequéntly not 
based on sincerity. Even ‘‘at homes”’ are 
often distinguished by still greater formalism, 
which certainly does not foster feelings of 
kindness and good will among those who 
participate in them. How many there are 
who find it difficult to answer those de- 
lightfully cold-worded invitations bearing 
the superscription “R.S.V.P.’? If they 
dared, they would follow the common prac- 
tice of Max O’Rell, who persisted in de- 
ciphering the mystic letters, Refusez si 
vous pouvez. 

Nor are amusements exempt from similar 
charges. Custom has decreed that these 
must be observed at certain times, and cus- 
tom prevails. Why should a play be length- 
ened in order that the “‘house’’ may not 
close except at the regulation hour? And 
this suggests another question with regard 
to sleep. Is there any obvious reason why 
a greater portion of the daylight should not 
be utilized than is the case at present? Gur 
forefathers set the example of retiring ata 
certain hour, and of indulging in so many 
hours’ sleep, the latter being frequently 
unnecessarily long. In respect to meals, 
too, are we not the slaves of custom? Do the 
laws of health lay down the dictum that a 
certain number must be taken each day and 
at certain specified times? Now, while 
four meals may be suitable for some persons, 
three, or even two, are better for others. 

There are many minor forms in which 
custom asserts itself. ‘Take that of numbers. 
It is commonly believed that the number 
thirteen is unlucky. The present writer, 
while recently staying at a certain hotel, 
was informed that there was no room of this 
number in the house, as so many visitors 
had declared they would not use a room 
having the unfortunate thirteen! Similar 
views are held in respect of Friday, it being 
considered unlucky to embark on any en- 
terprise or undertake a journey on that day. 
These are but a few well-known examples 
of old beliefs that have become crystallized 
in the strata of our common life. It would 
be easy to multiply instances of the effects 
of custom in social, industrial, and political 
life. Enough has, however, been adduced; 
and, though custom has its ludicrous side 
its serious aspect cannot be disregarded. 
“It is by custom that the poor are treated 
as belonging to a lower, and the rich to a 
higher class; that employers expect ser- 
vility as well as work for the wages they 
pay; that property is more highly regarded 
than a man’s life; that competition is held, 
in a sort of way, sacred.”’ For custom has 
a vigorous constitution: ridicule has no 
effect upon it, and it is able to resist any 
artillery that may be brought against it. 
Strong in the memory and achievements of 
the past, it scorns the advice of friends and 
foes alike, and finally triumphs over reason 
and common sense.—J. C. Wright, in Chris- 
tian Life. 
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The New Twice-a-Month 
Ladies’ Home Journal 
Begins This Month 


Two complete, splendid magazines— 


the first is out August 25th; the next, 
September 10th—at 10 cents a copy. 


Twice the Number of Magazines 
At the Same Price 
$1.50 a Year for 24 Magazines 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
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Pleasantries, 


A counter-irritant is described as a woman 
who is forever shopping and never finds any- 
thing she wants. 


“Waiter, ask the orchestra to play some- 
thing different.’ ‘Any particular selection, 
sir?’’ “Something slower. I can’t chew 
my food properly in waltz time.” 


Little Ben’s father caught a bat in the 
barn and brought it in to show to his small 
son, asking him what he thought it was. 
“O papa,” said little Ben, “it’s an angel 
mouse!’’—Delineator. 


Teacher: “Johnny, what is the meaning of 
the word ‘procrastinate’?” Pupil: ‘To 
put off.” Teacher: ‘‘Right. Use it in an 
original sentence.”? Pupil: ‘‘The brakeman 
procrastinated the tramp from the train.’’— 
Cleveland Leader. 


Mrs, Simmonds glanced at the scare 
head-line, ‘‘Bank Robbed! Police at Sea!”’ 
and laid down the sheet. ‘‘Naow, look at 
that, Ez!’’ she ejaculated. ‘‘Here’s a big 
city bank broke into by burglars, and the 
city police force all off fishin’ somewhere! 
What a scandal!’”—Judge. 


“Here!” shouted the railway official, 
“what do you mean by throwing those trunks 
around like that?’’ The porter gasped in 
astonishment, and several travellers pinched 
themselves, to make sure that it was real. 
Then the official spoke again. ‘Don’t you 
see that you’re making big dents in the con- 
crete platform?” 


We are credibly informed that in a certain 
pew in a certain church in a certain town not 
five hundred miles from Boston, it is not un- 
usual to pass around one-grain caffeine pills, 
each one of which is equivalent to a large 
cup of coffee, just before the sermon. We 
do not know what church this is,—it cannot 
be of our denomination. We pass along the 
suggestion. 


A self-conscious and egotistical young 
clergyman was supplying the pulpit of a 
country church. After the service he asked 
one of the deacons, a grizzled, plain-spoken 
man, what he thought of his morning effort. 
“Waal,’’ said the old man, slowly, “I’ll 
tell ye in a kind of parable. I remember 
Tunk Weatherbee’s fust deer hunt, when he 
was green. He follered the deer’s tracks 
all right, but he follered ’em all day in the 
wrong direction.”—The Housekeeper. 


The waiters in the cheap eating-houses of 
New York vary the monotony by an amusing 
gift of paraphrase. ‘The New York Evening 
Sun has been collecting some of these res- 
taurant cries. ‘Mutton broth in a hurry,” 


says a customer ‘‘Baa-baa in the rain! 
Make him run!” shouts the waiter. ‘‘Beef- 
steak and onions,” says a customer. “John 


Bull! Make him a Guinea!’”’ shouts the 
waiter. ‘‘Where’s my baked potato?” asks 
a customer. ‘“‘Mrs. Murphy in a sealskin 
coat!’ shouts the waiter. ‘‘Two fried 
eggs: don’t fry ’em too hard,” says a cus- 
tomer. ‘‘Adam and Eve in the garden! 


Leave their eyes open!”’ shouts the waiter. 
“Poached eggs on toast,’’ says a customer. 
“Bride and groom on a raft!’’ shouts the 


waiter. ‘Chicken croquéttes,’’ says a cus- 
tomer. ‘‘Fowl_ball!’’ shouts the waiter. 
“Hash,’’ says a customer. ‘‘Gentleman 


wants to take a chance!’’ shouts the waiter. 
“Tl have hash, too,’’ says the next customer. 
“Another sport!’’ shouts the waiter. ‘‘Glass 
of milk,” says a customer. ‘Let it rain!” 
shouts the waiter. ‘‘Frankfurters and sauer- 
kraut, good and hot,” says a customer. 
“Fido, Shep, and a bale of hay,’’ shouts the 
waiter; ‘‘and let ’em sizzle!”’ 
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THE TEMPLETON INN 


TEMPLETON, MASS. 


A SUMMER RESORT 


**In the heart of the Massachu- 
setts Highlands” -+¢ 


Steam heat in every room, private 
baths, elevator, electric lights, bracing 
air, pure water, best of beds, good 
food, fine service. Send for booklet. 

PERcIvAL BLopcett, Manager. 


Templeton, Mass., April 20, 1910. 


Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and 376 Sutter Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. A ie 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America, It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. : 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson, 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. é 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L, Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote re- 
ligious and moral education. Publishes manuals and 
tracts, issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, 
carries on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. Oe 

President, Rev. William I. Lawrance. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. i 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian 
Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitanen churches for missionary and denominational 
work, 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, 11 St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1806. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Joseph 
H. Crooker, D.D. 


Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. | 


Stearns. 
Rey. Alfred D. K. Shurtleff, Secretary. 


Educational. 
HACKLEY SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Rev. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees 
Fatt Term Opens SEPTEMBER 21. 
For Catalogue address 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
_BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD, 
LONDON 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
School for Girls and Young Ladies 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton West. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


For a girl preparing for Vassar, Wellesley, 


Radcliffe, Smith, Mount Holyoke, or Boston 
University, a scholarship is offered in one of the 
best girls’ boarding schools in New England. 
Write for particulars. Address Scholarship, care 
of the Christian Register. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anoover. nu. 


A Unitarian School for both sexes. Healthfully located in 
the foothills of the White Mountains. Separate Dormi- 
tories. New Buildings. Preparatory and Business Courses. 
Certificate privileges. Social culture. Gymnasium, Ten 
Acre Athletic Field. $250 a year—no extras. For cata- 
logue address, THEODORE PARKER Farr, A.M., Principal. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


FOR BOYS. Location 
ROCK RIDGE HALL hick. des nad Rent 
ful, in one of New England’s most beautiful residential 
villages. Instructors able, experienced, mature. Thorough 
preparation for college. Unusual attention given boys 
under seventeen. Well-regulated daily lives for all. Large, 
airy gymnasium with swimming pool, For catalog, address 
Dr. G. R. Wutre, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


The Highland Military Academy 


WORCESTER, MASS. Established in 1856 
Healthful location in the “Heart of the Commonwealth.” 
Efficient faculty. Preparation for the best institutions. 
Terms $goo. Rt. Rev. A. H. Vinton. D.D.,LL.D., Visitor. 
Address Joseph Alden Shaw, A.M., Headmaster. 


ERIC FOREST SCHOOL 


POWDER POINT, - DUXBURY, MASS. 
Box 638. F. B. KNAPP, Director. 


The MacDutffie School 


For Girls 
Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDutffie, Ph. D. 
Mrs. John MacDutfiie, A. B. 


Four attractive houses in beautiful grounds. 

Fine gymnasium, new this year, 

College preparation and entrance by cer- 
tificate. 

General high school course. 
ate work, 

Music and Art. 

Domestic Science. Commercial Course, 

Year book and pictures on request. 


Postgradu- 


